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The International Pacifist Weekly 


August I!th, 1950 


World Peace Day, Trafalgar Square 


HIROSHIMA : 


VERDICT 


THE FINAL 
ON WAR 


Government has not tried 
to reach agreement 


— says atom scientist 


OME 3,000 people gathered at a Peace Day demonstration ip 
Trafalgar Square last Sunday, the fifth anniversary of the 


dropping of the first atom bomb. 


Organised by the Peace Pledge 


Union, the meeting was supported by the National Peace Council, the 
Women’s International League of Peace and Freedom, the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, the Labour Pacifist Fellowship, the Crusade for 
World Government and the Peace Committee of the Society of Friends. 


T 8.15 on August. 6, 1945, said 

Stuart Morris, the first atom 
bomb was. dropped on Japan— 
dropped on a country which, as we 
now know, had already asked for 
terms of surrender, and admitted 
that she could no longer carry on the 
war. 


And at that moment, when in a 
split second 100,000 people were 
killed, war received the final verdict. 

At that moment war was seen clearly as 
the evil thing it is: a moral outrage against 
the whole of humanity, contrary to ail be- 
hef in the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 


“War is not an act of God,” he said. 
“It happens by man’s choice. And the 
cnoice rests witn you and. me. The choice 


is literally between life and death — but 
unfortunately, men have so far found it 
easier to die together than to live together.” 


Only when men were willing to make the 
same sacrifices for constructive peace- 
making as they were for war, he said, 
would iasting peace be achieved. 


SCIENTISTS WANT NO MORE BOMBS 


Dr. Burhop said he was one of the atomic 
scientists wno helped to produce the materi- 
ai trom wn.ch the atom bomb was made, 
and naa been working out the proplems of 
atom energy. 

They represented many points of view; 
but on one thing they were agreed: Tney 
wanted no more fitroshimas. 


One atom bomb dropped on that meeting 
now woud cause destruction to all London 
watnin a circle arawn trom muston througn 
bt. Paui’s, tne miephant, victoria and Mar- 
bie Arcn, Enormous numbers would be 
Killed and injured. Many would sufter 
hideously with hngering pain for which 
tne.e would be no remvay. 


GOVERNMENT HAS NOT SOUGHT AGREEMENT 


He was not a pacifist; if he thought this 
government nad done all in its power to 
reacn agieeMenc with bussia he might feel 
he snouid support war. but, in ms v.ew, 
tnat was tar trom the position, 

But he nad followed pretty closely the 
Nepodiatais ON atwiatc energy, and we 
could say definitely that the British and 
American governmeats nad not mace any 
eudrts lo ceacn agreement, 

Iney advocated the Barach Plan and had 
redused to cnange. Kussia had good reason 
for distrusting tnat Pian. She had made 
suggesuions tur compromise. Even now it 
would have been picssible for us to have 
hau, .f not compuete safety, at least a high 
degree Of security. by nuw we could have 
been dismanthng atomic weapons. But we 
hau entered the arms race and had reached 
the H-bomb instead. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT KNOW 


It was Russia, not the Western Powers, 
that had proposed progressive disarma- 
iment, and her proposal nad met with no 
sesponse. 

it remained for the people of all coun- 
tries to let their governments know they 

did not want the arms race, nor the cold 

war; and were not satisfied with the 

atomic energy control negotiations. 

He thought we should sign the Peace 
Petition—surely Communists were not the 
only people who wanted to outlaw the atom 


bomb. If enough people in all countries did 
sign, it might make governments feel 


obiged to re-open negotiations. 
ARE WE GOING TOTALITARIAN ? 


Frederick Law said the 1914 war was a 
shock to the moral consciousness of the 
peopie, which resulted in a cynicism and 
a negative attitude to life contrary to our 
culture. The slogan “ war to end war” ex- 
pressed the yearning of the people that 
somehow the conflict might banish fratri- 


cide for ever. Bat the League of Nations 
went the way of all institutions based on 
power-politics. Rearmament naturally took 
its place. ‘The old ideals were replaced by 
turther disillusionment. 

Former wars had had a policy aim: 
absolute victory was not an essential. But 
in modern war the only thing was to 
win. Survival was all that mattered. Men 
and materials were of value as military 
eltectives only. 

We must therefore face up to the impli- 
cations of modern war. It was essential to 
gur civilised order that man was of value 
not merely as a producer, but as a human 
individual. That was the doctrine totali- 
tarianism denied. 

Nations adopted totalitarianism so as to 
become more efficient. Would we not also 
be forced to adopt totalitarianism in order 
to achieve an equal efficiency, and so secure 
victory ? 


THE GUILT OF “CHRISTIAN” NATIONS 


James Hudson, MP, said he was there to 
represent the Peace Committee of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The Quakers, he said, in 
the time when a civil war was fought for 
democratic development, had then decided 
that war was wrong for whatever purpose, 
and had advocated that view ever since. 

Whose, he asked, was the responsibility 
for dropping the atom bomb on Hiroshima? 

He recalled the speech of Mr. Churchill, 
which described the bomb as “a success 
beyond all measure,” and as “a new fac- 
tor in human affairs, the consequences of 
which were irresistible.” 

He, Churchill, made it clear that Roose- 
velt and himself had taken the decision at 
Potsdam, despite the knowledge that other 
nations were bound to develop it also. Stal- 
in’s permission had not been asked. 

Those, said James Hudson, were the facts 
that faced us. Atomic bombing had not 
been kogun by the Communist nations, but 
by the so-called Christian nations. 


THE CAUSE OF RUSSIA’S HOSTILITY 


By way of apologia they had said they 
dropped it rather than risk the lives of 
thousands of British and Americans. It 
was therefore our responsibility. And that 
responsibility was heightened later by our 
agreeing that the secret of the bomb should 
remain in the hands of one nation only. 

For one of the chief causes of the in- 
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-THREEPENCE 


| So it was in 
the kitty! 


»“ TINHE kitty is empty ”"—such was the 

response of the Government to the 

Old-Age Pensioners’ plea for pension 
increase. 


But now, the same Government de- 
clares that “In the next three years 
Britain is going to spend £3,400 millions 
on defence, or more than £1,100 millions 
a year, This is an advance of £320 
millions on our present arms budget. 
_So the money was in the kitty all the 
time. 


Is the world mad? It evidently is! 


Wm. WILLIAMS 
269 Old Road, 
Briton Ferry, Glam. 


transigeance of Russia since, in her 

general attitude of hostility and suspicion, 

was Our own action regarding the atom 
bomb at the end of the last war. 

There were both Christians and Commu- 
nists in that audience. To the Christians he 
would quote the words of Lord Hinchin- 
brooke, who had said in a letter to The 
Times that Russia was defeatable by an 
infinite variety of means. She could be 
defeated by the H-bomb; she could be de- 
feated by the Christian ethic. It behoved 
Christians to see we used the latter weapon. 

To the Communists he would appeal that 
they should appeal to Russia to use her in- 
fluence to bring about an end of the conflict 
in Korea., 


BOMBARD THEM — WITH GIFTS 


Donald Soper began by referring to “ one 
or two altercations concerning a remark he 
had made recently at the Methodist Con- 
ference.” He said he had received about 
600 letters after that conference, of which 
only ten were critical of the views he had 
expressed. ; 

It was not enough, however, to say No 
to war; they must say Yes to something 
better. 

And he himself was not without a 
practical plan. He believed that if they 
were to bombard the people of Moscow 
with food and clothing instead of bombs, 
not even the Iron Curtain could prevent 
the Russian people seeing that there was 
a new spirit abroad in the world. 

The only thing that would stop war was 
that enough people should let the govern- 
ments see that they would refuse to fight. 
He urged everyone to take that vow and to 
let others know they had taken it. 


THE MEANS AND THE ENDS 


Sybil Morrison said they had to remem- 
ber that the dropping of the atom bomb was 
no whole crime. The crime was war 
iself, 

People complained of Communists be- 
cause they believed that the end justified 
the means. So did the Church, The 
Church’s leaders. had blessed the bomb- 
ers. 

But the teaching of Christ was clear. He 
did not say lie down in the face of aggres- 
sion, but do good for evil. In other words— 
do something constructive about it. 

Vera Brittain, in a message to the meet- 
ing, quoted a moving account by a Japanese 
witness of the effect of the A-bomb on the 
people. Her message will be published next 
week, 

The collection at the meeting was £70. 
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Stautord Hill 2262 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and abroad: Three months, 
4s. 4d.; six months, 8. 8d.; twelve 
months 16s. 62. 


A QUESTION 
OF FAITH 


ONALD SOPER’S speech at the 

Methodist Conference, in which 
he said he would rather see the world 
overrun by Communism than plunged 
into another world war, received 
welcome publicity. 


It was even considered important enough 
for a four-page illustrated feature in Pic- 
ture Post, showing Dr. Soper discussing the 
subject with Middleton Murry and reporting 
their conversation. 

We should be grateful to that journal. 
For a distinguished man like Murry may 
be presumed to be able to put a better case 
against pacifism than most people could; 
yet we would say that if that is the best 
he can, do, the more publicity his ideas get 
the better. 

* 


The value of the argument lay in the 
glaring contrast between the pacifist’s faith 
and the ex-pacifist’s lack of it. 


The basis of Dr. Soper’s argument was 
simply the Christian rule of returning good 
for evil; that war itself involves moral and 
spiritual degradation and would perpetuate 
the evil it attempts to eliminate. 


He did not mean submitting to Communi- 
ism, but giving ourselves the time to op- 
pose it in a new way by creating a new 
spiritual atmosphere. During periods of 
tyranny, he said, there were always enough 
people to keep liberty alive and eventually 
overthrow tyranny by conversion. 


To this Murry made the truly astonishing 
reply that Communism would mean a moral 
and spiritual retrogression that was “prob- 
ably irreparable.” 


"The faith that it could be overcome by a 
New spiritual resistance, he said, was ‘“ not 
a reasonable faith.” While the new method 
was being tried, the human spirit would be 
subjected to a process of degradation from 


which ‘no recovery could be rationally for- 
seen.” 


e did not agree that war was so de- 

/ ‘grading: England had not been degraded by 
*war (evidently he does not agree that 
“sChristendom has suffered any demoralisa- 
tion from the use of obliteration or atomic 
bombing,: or that civilised men are now 
doing things to innocent citizens which 
would have been unthinkable 30 years ago). 


To Soper’s remark that our liberties had 

_ been bought by people — “like the Quakers” 

_ —-who- had created and preserved them by 

suffering, Murry interjected, ‘Also by 
Cromwell’s army.” 


It can hardly be said of a man like Murry 
that he has not noticed history. He knows 
better than most people that all our liber- 
ties, and our religion itself, have been estab- 
lished in the face of tyranny by minorities 
who risked complete annihilation. 


The part played by force (e.g., Cromwell’s 
army) may be controversial; though at 
least it may be argued that those liberties 
bad been established for ever in the hearts 
of men before the Civil War; that the war 
did not expedite, but actually postponed 
their acceptance by creating new tyrannies; 
that they were established afterwards in 
spite of, not because of, the war. 


But it is a matter of fact, not cf contro- 
versy, that our liberties have been, estab- 
lished one by one and kept alive—despite 
all the “rational foresight” of the Murrys 
of the time—by a small minority against 
every species of oppression until they were 
finally accepted by the mayority. 


* 


Why then, does he think that could no 
longer happen? Has q hitherto inevitable 
historic process suddenly ceased to operate? 
Has human nature suddenly been deprived 
of the attributes of courage and faith ? 


If that is the case against pacifism, we 
welcome its wide publicity, for we believe 
many of the public are intelligent enough 
to grasp the point. For pacifism rests on 

the faith that evil can be overcome only by 


/ good and violence effectively opposed only 
by its opposite. 


4 


If that is not true, then it is not only 
pacifists who are wrong. Everyone who has 
ever preached the Christian gospel has been 
wrong too, and Christ himself will have 
come on a fruitless errand. . 
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Commentary 


ORMOSA is the new danger area 

in the Far East; and it has be- 

come so through the commission of 

blunder after blunder by the United 

States—or perhaps it would be 

fairer to say by the United States 
and General MacArthur. 


At present MacArthur is trailing behind 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is busy bombing Com- 
munist China’s ships. 


Chiang Kai-shek has thereby cancelled 
Truman's authority and indeed (not to 
mince words) has made him a liar, for Tru- 
man declared cver a month ago that For- 
mosa was being neutralised with US Fleet 
protection on the understanding that attacks 
trom Formosa would cease. 


Supporting reaction 


Bur the situation is darker than that. 

Chiang Kai-shek is not acting without 
consultation with MacArthur. It is not a 
ease of his taking advantage of United 
States preoccupation in Korea to cock a 
snook at Truman and go ahead on his own. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s new activities fcllow 
upon a special visit of MacArthur to For- 
mosa for consultations with Chiang Kai- 
shek. Worse — while the bombing of the 
ships goes on, six jet fighters arrive for 
Chiang Kai-shek — “the first instalment,” 
Reuter reported, “of new American mili- 
tary aid for the Chinese Nationalists. 
Government sources say twenty more would 
be arriving within a few days.” And 
General Fox, deputy chief of staff to Mac- 
Arthur, is in Formosa to co-ordinate Chin- 
ese-American plans for Formosa’s “ de- 
fence.” 


Britain’s ignominious trail 


JDESPITE the visit to Tokio of Averell 

Harriman, Truman’s special assistant 
on foreign affairs, presumably to attempt 
some co-ordination of MacArthur’s line and 
that of Washington, there is no getting 
away from the picture of Chiang Kai-shek 
leading a strange and unwilling procession. 


Behind him drags MacArthur; _ behind 
MaaArthur trails Truman; and behind Tru- 
man there limps Attlee. 


The joke cf it all, if joke is a sufficiently 
bitter word, 1s that Britain has long ago 


‘recognised Communist China; that British 


merchant ships attempting to trade with 
‘Communist China have been prominent tar- 
gets of Chiang Kai-shek’s aeroplanes, and 
that British seamen have been subjected to 
imprisonment and insult from Chiang Kai- 


shek’s guards. 
ERI ao 


N Sunday, July 16, 1950, the 

Observer, which can hardly be 
accused of being politically Red or 
even Parlour Pink, published a com- 
muniqué from Hong Kong, which 
said: 


“The most articulate Asiatics are 
convinced that all Asia is going Commu- 
nist ... Any notion that the events in 
Korea would electrify the Asiatics into 
resisting Communism in their own back- 
yards is, to put it bluntly, wishful, non- 
sensical thinking that only betrays a 
complete lack of understanding of what 
is going on in South-East Asia today.” 


In other words, the East will go Commu- 
nist because the majotity of people in the 
East wish to be Communistic; and if we 
are to be realistic, we must face the fact 
that no power on earth can stop them, and 
further, that, according to the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter, no power has any right 
to stop them, for the foundation of that 
agreement was that all nations should be 
allowed the government of their choice. 
This was the essential basis to all 8ther 
freedoms. 

* 


What, then, if Communism succeeds in 
establishing itself, by the will of the ma- 
jority, not only in Asia, but in Europe, 
and so is in a position to impose itself on 
Britain? The same objection stands — a 
complete and obvious inability to oppose it 
successfully by military or material force. 

What, then, in such circumstances, could 
we do? Sit back supinely and submit to 
that form of totalitarianism which calls 
itself Communism? 


As a pacifist and a realist, I would 
answer Yes and No. 


jI would sit back and accept all that was 
good in the Communistic regime: its replace- 
ment_of competition with co-operation, its 
vision of world-brotherhood, its realisation 
that the world and all therein belongs to 
mankind and not to any privileged classes 
or races; its determination that the weak 
shall not be exploited by the strong, its 
efficiency and some of its knowledge. 

On the other hand, I would reject its 
materialism, its request that I put the in- 
terests of the State before the demands of 
God, and its habit of putting utilitarian be- 
fore spiritual values. 

If it asked me to contribute, by thought 
and work, to the general good, I would 


By JOHN FRIEND 


Are we only Yes-men? 


HAs not Britain, then, a policy of her 

own about this terrible business of 
Formosa ? Because the situation is critical, 
if Washington (or Tokio) says Yes, ao we 
all have to say Yes without thinking? 


Were an isolated remark by Mr. Gordon 
Walker, Minister tor Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, to be taken on its own, it would seem 
indeed, that Britain has no thoughts at all 
that she can call her own. Interviewed in 
Syaney, he said, according to The ‘limes 
correspondent, that, “in the event of Chin- 
ese Communist forces coming into conflict 
with United States forces protecting For- 
mosa, the British Government would accept 
the view of the majority of the United Na- 
tions.” 

What that means, of course, is clear. It 
means that Britain would join in a war 
there against North Korea. 


But there is evidence that, in fact, Brit- 
ain is indeed alarmed at the extraordinary 
course which Washington is taking, and 
little douoc that she has privatety ex- 
pressed her concern in Washington. 


Ig that, however, ail that can be done or 
said ? Can nothing be said at the Security 
Council about all this ? Has Marshall Aid 
reduced this country to a cipher ? Can she 
no longer aim herself to help to shape the 
conclusions of the United Nations ? 


Will Britain support Chiang? 


rpHuis pitiable spectacle of the Chinese 

ex-leader making the Powers dance to 
his tune is to be related, of course, to the 
critical position in which MacArthur finds 
himself in Korea and to the fact that Com- 
munist China is not only declaring her in- 
tention of “ liberating Formosa,” but is con- 
centrating forces on the mainland opposite 
Formosa. 


But who started this dangercus situa- 
tion ? Surely America, who has all along 
refused to face the facts about Communist 
China and Chiang Kai-shek, and who, for 
strateg.c reascns, has now swept Formosa 
into her net. (Consequently, she finds her- 
self obliged to * defend” it, and it will fol- 
low from this, if we are not careful, that 
China and the United States will be at 
War and Britain will be in it too—pledged 
to restore the man she had earlier decided 
to drop. If that happens, the present Kor- 
ean war will appear to have been a mere 
tea-party by comparison. 


“Corrupt and detested’ 


fre new danger was defined by the Ob- 
server in Sunday in a strong leading 


BE REALI 


By Esme Wynne - Tyson 


gladly accede to the best of my ability; 
but 1f it asked me to consent to war, to 
make ammunition or to take part in fight- 
ing, I believe and hope that, as a pacifist, 
I should have the courage to refuse. 


I realise that this attitude and this re- 

fusal might mean death, or at best, the 
concentration camp; but I hope I would 
first be given the opportunity to put the 
following points before the rulers of’ Com- 
munistie Britain: 
““TIf-you are ever to govern the world, 
you must have the co-operation of mankind, 
and that co-operation must include a wil- 
lingness to obey a moral code, without 
which all must be chaos. 


“But in order to command obedience to 
such rules, a respect for them must be in- 
culcated into the peuple. If Communism is 
to exist unchallenged, it must be free from 
civil or internal warfare. But it can never 
truly outlaw war until it is outlawed by the 
will of the people. 


“Therefore your convinced Christian 
Pacifist is the greatest eaucational factor 
in your community. And if, in building up 
pacifist opinion, the pacifists inevitably re- 
veal the power and necessity of the higher 
Law of God, and so induce pecple to put 
loyalty to that Law before their allegiance 
to the State, it may be that Communism 
would not thereby be undermined, but so 
purified as to show itself as being worthy 
of survival. 


“It was the imperfection of human nature 
that led to the collapse of the Christian 
Gommunism of the ist Century and if, 
after 2,000 years, we have grown enough in 
wisdom to see what is needful for the re- 
generation of human nature, who can say 
that the present ‘Communistic tendency is 
not the first step to the re-establishment of 
a state glimpsed, but never fully realised, 
in the first century A.D?” 


+ 


_My Communist hearers might not be con- 
vinced, but pacifists, especially t hose of 
other countries, have never been in any 
doubt as to the nature of the penalties their 
tvlews might incur; and if we are not 
ready to die in bearing witness to our faith, 
we shall almost certainly die as victims to 
militarism. ; 

__So it would seem realistic, as well as 
idealistic, at the present time, to refuse 
to waste men, thought and resources in 
ogposing the inevitable and, instead, to use 


article which concludes with this importatl 
passage: ’ 


“It is said that we must on no acco ‘ PRC 
allow our policy to be separated fro Gover 
American policy. But it is America, oop pts a 
Britain, who has suddenly, without © of th 
sultation, reversed previous policy % trine o 


Formosa, and thereby — which is, te 
portant—gravely endangered our high Made 
common interests in Asia. 


“As friends and partners of Amen 
in a common cause, it is our duty [0 
frankly to America at this grave ie 
ture. We should do all in our powers 
induce her to see and redress a mis®) 
which, if persisted in, means tragedy ™ 
her no less than us.” 


The same issue of the Observer cont® 
a dispatch from Michael Davidsom 
special correspondent in Tokio, He? e 
pretty bluntly a point which many San’, { 
in this country are uneasy about—that ! 


re 


“leaders” which Western democracy Try y..’ 
supporting in Asia, Syngman Rhee, Chia misc ey 
Kai-shek, Bao Dai “and certain politi) pu 


nearer Tokio,” are “men despised by 7 
pecj.e they are supposed to inspire. 


I fear, however, that it is no mere ® 
dent that the West is appearing to bol 
more than one “corrupt, detested and” 
actionary clique” (to quote another phi 
of Mr. Davidson’s). Whatever the Were i 
Powers are trying to do at home am 
their own people, in the Far East they 
behaving as the heirs of nineteenth-cen™ 
imperialism, in exactly the same sense: 
Russia is. Because this is so, they are 
danger of losing the confidence of the ! 


AV] 
leaders of Asia (men like Nehru), and | Ac 


c 5 |. Situati 
laying open the road for the triumP | orld c 
Communism. St Mi 

: id] 
Fs sit Pied 
Alienating Asian sympathies *fnmen{ 
0 ref 
MICHAEL DAVIDSON says truly HM Korean 
44 © too little account seems to have beaks To off 
taken of the effect on the Asian mind # orean 
heart of some actions in this war. It ri08 fs, the iny 
believed that United Nations interve? city; 
in Korea would help to rally Asian 8° To sta 


ments to the West, as indeed it did 10d 


time; it does not appear to have occu Jt os 
to the strategists of this war that such ty C 
action as the destruction of a North Koy 
chemical works could sharply switch The fol 
sympathy away from the West.” t Shani 
He is here reiterating the protest made hmittee 
The Times recently by the Cambridge sol unt, 1g 


tists, Mr. and Mrs. Needham, and ee Maret ie 
With them he recalls Sal, 


in Peace News. Ze Pled 

“no nation was more emotionally aD i ty, tbe dé 
by Hircshima and Nagasaki than the “e"tne Ihued, 

ese, though the victims were their enem™™_ hoy heret 

or ; 

fa) with 

STIC ba 

“7 Bivi: 

. . . , Pan, 

all these things in order to decide how Ko 

we may support and mentally resis& jy ls 
‘inevitable,’ if and when it approache? But 
borders. °W. 
: 0 

_Gandhiji’s example stands as a vee nigtemer 
light to all men of this generation. Re ide “poy tea 

B. Gregg’s Power of Non-Violence P?. Penge” 1 
a useful text-book for those who W! Se Dthes 


go into training. 


go 

‘a ye 

The Christian Pacifist will inevitabig 
to the root of the matter by remem), 

the conduct of a certain under-PTN ost 

Jew who, when the Totalitarianism © ‘api 
was most firmly established in 8. 

went on teaching men how to estabi?™ gpl 


Kingdom of Heaven in their heart rst Was 
lives in order that, one day, a regener ty that 
mankind might externalise a read te he to 
world, which would finally: overthet ist tesig Ww) 
pose of materialistic and ea 
orce. , ns 
ish 1 
That Kingdom has still to be estat gull ited 
But somewhere, under the foam a sty 0) T 
of the waves of the present wor en | it hac 
it may even now, be quietly com™ 1 
being. eft 
re ne ee ee aQihat 
aa inert a Uma 
- a 
ANNIVERSARIES [ct | 
We have just received a wel of Rees 
tion of £2 with the delightful ae of a 
with eighy sixpences on the occas p ni 
mother's eightieth birthday. ail MM | Hoge th 
I pass on this happy thought 1? jpore pes ;Be 
readers of Peace News, for COU” jiversig Vein 
a better way of celebrating ané k wes j Urn, 
than by helping forward the sect uf “ntaihs 
aims at establishing peace 0” © ipjoy atl | Wh, 4 
foundation that we can rea m not” 
anniversaries and look forw4 Vegut 2 
more of them? of th at “al 
Such a donation is both a token d pers Rte! th 
giving and an act of hope. 5 dayeast hy ha] 
nothing is so important !_ ney t° ve 2 arg ; 
to check the increasing te” a ‘posit eatt A Otte 
war as inevitable by some SUC 1+, of Pog hat 
sertion of our belief in the T¢4” ~ niver vob oe Wi 
i ays hold 4% 0, wilt] yay f 
pete ae dear one putio® trttinen 
celebrate it by a similar con tg blk 
Headquarters Fund? +ART OR i May; bit 
STU: Pi ‘ Me 
6 138 
Total received to date: Y pnion ug? ty 
Our aim for 1950: £650- pledg? ae aS 
Donations to the Por Feat G I, n , 
should be sent pear rreasur as \ 
Fund,” to the Endsleigh i 


Sheppard House, 
| 


- this importa 


PROTEST that the USA 

va, om, COVernment has overridden all 

: Ane ‘Mpts at mediation and an asser- 

ee licy ov Nof the futility of the Truman 
rus policy © aaeth : 

which is m@P"ine of containment by force, 

}’ Made in a statement published 

#‘8e Women’s International League 


separated fr0—y 


‘rs of Amefi@Peace and Freedom. 

ur duty oe The decision to resort to military force 
us ray oe w@ adequate discussion of the Security 
1 .0ur, Pris Mil’s resolution of June 25, it says, 
ResS..A nd ¢@ Premature and largely determined by 
ins trage@y “WSsure from the US. 


[the 


cease-fire order had only been sent 


server COnm hours before, and therefore, not enough 
Davidson, wf, 24 been given to put into operation 
kio, He Pr © Methods other than force provided 
h many Pein Article 33. 

bout—that © 


irther, insufficient consideration was 
1 Rhee, Chiat fn to the recommendation of the UN 
tain politicil® Mission on Korea to appoint a media- 
sspised by ™ ‘nd not enough effort was made to 
€-any individual or commission with 


democracy 3 


at oe fs to mediate. 

no mere aa ’ 
ring to be lans don’t have to fight 
tested and © ; 
faa phi hy condemning the futility of the policy 
x the Westt® Mme to contain Russia and Commun- 

home amo’ by force, the statement quotes at 

East they a + 
teenth-cefl ” F " F, 
same sens! 
same seal tor mediation 
ice of to WAVING in mind the seriousness of the 
‘ehru), a h Of. Situation in Korea, and the danger of 
te triuMPY “World conflict arising therefrom, this 

St Midlands Area Committee of the 
é a Pledge Union urges his Majesty’s 
hies 1 *tnment: 
pi fey ® refrain from armed intervention in 
ys truly wet p Korean war; 
; to have gifte gio Offer its services as mediator in 
sian mind 35 fl Korean dispute or alternatively to press 
war. It ®ah' the invitation of India to act in that 
s interver! if ptity; 

Asian S¢ * To stand by its recognition of the Com- 
d it did f0 St Chinese Government and demand 
have occu * it should ‘be represented on the 
that such i “Unity Council of the United Nations. 
North Kor gi 
switch Asi Tee 0 : 
st.” following resolution was passed 


Unanimously by the Leeds Central 
Mittee of the Peace Pledge Union on 
af wr 19, 1950: , 

lane? Leeds Central Committee of the 
a mn 6 ledge Union views with grave con- 
ty the danger that the Korean conflict, if 
hy Mued, may lead to a third World War, 
erefore urges H.M. Government to 
Or an early peaceful settlement by 
Withdrawing all British armed forces 
from Korea forthwith, 

giving wholehearted support to Mr. 
Pandit Nehru’s efforts to stop the 


a, and qv 


heir enemi@ toy 
fay 


(hy 


“U.S. POLICY IN KOREA 
FUTILE’? — say WIL 


Only mediation can provide solution 


length from the article published last June 
by Walter Lippman. 


It emphasises Mr. Lippman’s warning 
that, whereas Soviet influence and power 
have expanded without Russian armed for- 
ces being committed, nowhere on the main- 
land of the Far East has Communism been 
contained without the commitment of the 
French, British or American armed forces. 


Quoting from Mr. Lippman’s article, the 
statement continues: 


“ Always it has been necessary for the 
Westerners to participate in the fighting 
itself. Never has it been necessary for 
the Russians to do that. 


“This is on many counts a profoundly 
disturbing contrast between the Soviet and 
the Western position in Asia. It does not 
augur well for the idea that a ‘line’ can be 
established as a permanent American mili- 
tary frontier. That line would have to be 
based on countries teeming with impover- 
ished and restless Asiatic peoples. 


“Unless our present position in the Far 
East can be supported by the will and na- 
tive force of Asiatic peoples, ever-larger 
bodies of American troops will become 
frozen there. Then the advantages of hold- 
ing those positions will have to be weighed 
against heavy liabilities.” 


The real test of democracy 


The WILPF, continues the statement, 


stands for the self-determination of 
peoples, 
The Asiatic peoples, as all peoples 


throughout the world, want peace, not war. 
They want an end to intervention and big- 
power occupation. 


The best tests of devotion to democra- 
cy lie in these issues which concern the 
rights of weak or subject peoples 
against the interests of strong. or 
colonial powers. 

The League therefore opposes military 
participation in the hostilities of a divided 
people, or a people resisting a colonial 
power such as cur action in supporting the 
French in Indo-China. 


UN ignores its proper function 


Whatever the intention of the UN in ap- 
proving the military’ measures, it says, it 
has no relation to the basic problem, which 
is not limited to the regional dispute but 
includes the broader problem of the world 
power struggle. 


Even if the present show of force pro- 
duces a temporary improvement in the 
Korean situation,, it is still a victory of 
force, not of mediation and persuasion. 


Instead of being the mediating force, 
the United Nations runs the danger of 
becoming a decisive force in the struggle 
for world-power. 


The only hope for the exercise of the 
moral force of UN and its success in 
settling conflicts lies in the creation of con- 
ditions whereby Russia and USA can par- 
ticipate together in negations in UN, and a 
primary condition it asserts is the represen- 
tation of the Peking Government in the UN. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


X. War Finance and War Debts 


AR finance may be defined, in 

a grim humour, as the “ econo- 
mics”? of squandering away accu- 
mulated national wealth. 


While money is spent lavishly on destruc- 
tion, Governments raise huge sums to cover 
expenditure by three main methods: 1. taxa- 
tion (direct and indirect). 2. borrowing at 
home and abroad (including sales of 
assets) and 3. creation of additional 
money put into circulation (bank notes and 
bank credits). 


The main problem of war economics is 
not to obtain all the money required— 
under Emergency Regulations the Govern- 
ment can ensure the * supply of money "— 
but to control real resources and factors of 
production, which are to be used according 
to “priorities” (armaments taking the 
first place). 

Thus the monetary side is of secondary 
importance, the main problem is output. 
But in case of “ disorderly ” finance a sharp 
rise in prices, inflation (excessive purchas- 
ing power when goods are scarce), and 
huge budget deficits (insutticient tax 
revenues and savings) would greatly dis- 
turb a country’s economic system and social 
organisation. 

Governments, therefore, try to reduce 
economic disturbances caused by war by 
means of sharply progressive taxation (i.e. 
higher income groups have to pay heavy 
taxes), rationing and price control (to en- 
sure a “fair” distribution) and control over 
use of productive resources (licensing sys- 
tem for allocation of raw materials, etc.). 
But the tremendous waste of lives and 
resources finally leads to exhaustion and 
often to revolution. 


The warning of the past . 
Most of the statesmen have failed to learn 


welfare of peoples whom they pretended to 
* defend.” 


The list of instances is a long one; in 
this century the result of World War I was 
the collapse of three “ mighty and ancient 
Empires ” (Habsburgs, Hohenzollern 
Romanovs), because manpower and 
economic means became exhausted. 


Also the “victors” (Britain, France, 
Italy) suffered considerable losses in popu- 
lation and productive capacity and could not 
solve their economic diticulties. One mis- 
take was followed by another in the fields 
of polities and economic “ reconstruction ” 
(e.g. economic nationalism, usury loans at 
7-12 per cent. resulting in default, specula- 
tive boom ending with crash and depres- 
sion). 

‘the Second War—preliminaries and oug- 
come need not be narrated here—ended with 
the ignoble death of the “ great dictators ” 
and Uneir associates, devastation of hatf of 
Europe, misery anu economic chaos in the 
greater part of the world. In five years 
after War II insanity has already pro- 
gressed so far that “leading” statesmen 
are incapable of finding a solution othe= 
than to resort to war and destruction. 

The amounts directly spent for the pre- 
paration and conduct of war are staggering 
and reach astronomical figures. At the 
same time the very modest welfare expendi- 
ture has to be cut. 

Who doubts that if only a third or a 
quarter of war expenditure were made 
available for combatting misery and im- 
proving conditions of living in “ backward ”’ 
countries there would be no anxious state- 
ments on “Communist menace” and 
“world conspiracy.” 

The amounts spent in the UK and the 
U.S. for the last war—representing 
resources wasted or used for destruction— 
were quite sufficient to solve “the social 
the lessons of history. Their political and problem” in the world. The figures of 
economic mistakes ruined the existence and Government outlay are shown below: 


DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON WAR, 1940-5 


(in millions) 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
United Kingdom (in £) 2,595 3,717 3,988 4,552 4,546 4,147 
United States (in $) 2,223 13,794 49,567 80,384 88,615 75,923 


Sources: Income and Expenditure in the U.K. Cmd. 6784, p.6. 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1949, p.285. 


NOTE: The above figures represent only direct Government purchases which are 
part of the total cost. Changes in money values (i.e. purchasing power of £ and $ 
complicate any straightforward comparison between various years. 


Some details regarding Britain’s economic 
and financial losses were published at the 
end of 1945 (Cmd. 6,707; Statistical 
Material for the U.S. Loan Negotiations). 

More than half of Britain’s merchant 
fleet had been sunk during the war, over- 
seas debts rose by £2,900 mn., foreign 
assets and gold worth about £1,270 mn. had 
been sold, over 200,000 houses were totally 
destroyed and another 4 mn. houses were 
damaged (partly uninhabitable). The pro- 
ductive capacity of many industries had 


position*changed; instead of being a credi- 
tor country (external assets in 1939 were 
estimated at £3,500 mn.) she became a 
debtor (£ liabilities, 3,660 mn. in Dec. 1945; 
against assets warth less than 2,000 mn.). 

The position has deteriorated further in 
the post-war years, at the end of 1949 the 
United Kingdom had a total of dollar debts 
amounting to 6,000 mn. (Cmd. 7,862, p.2)— 
In consequence of the devaluation, as stated 
by Sir Stafford Cripps on April 18, the 
sterling value of our dollar debts increased 


been reduced in the absence of repair and pee mn, 
replacement. he increase in the total debts is shown 
As an effect of War II, Britain’s external below: ve 
NATIONAL DEBT AN D DEBT CHARGED 
(in millions) 1914 1920 1938 1945 July 1950 
Total Debt 650 7,831 8,250 24,372 26,200 
Debt charge 22.7 350 250 465 « 500 


Source: E. L. Hargreaves, ‘ National Debt” and “The Economist” 
NOTE: The above figures contain long-term debt (Government bonds) 


ide how War by mediation between Nowh 
Me aaa A oOrea and South Korea, 
oproaches But churches fall into line 

peat ,.° World Council of Churches has issued 
asaya ps ngtement supporting the United Nations 
ation. a id? |" prea. Calling the US intervention a 
lence Prish 0 fe” measure, the council applauds its 
who ¥ Ptness and calls on all UN mem- 
inevitab¥ 
remented 4 
jer-p 
“eM LIFE IN 
n his "she 
establis” 

ts "1 
twee re MG after a lapse of nine years 
, reget che jth, @t I recently saw Berlin again, 
verthto™ it it. °Wn which had been my chosen 

yiral aig 
mili! i, de 


N»<2Cce. I saw whole quarters lying 
ne Hip 'S, and instead of the much ad- 
and beloved “ Tiergarten’ 


am ape yal 4 
rid“ | If found just an empty space as 
coming ™ gt had never existed. But all that 


tt Me unmoved. 
fy fat sh 


hn. 200k me deeply was the Berliner, 
uman creature in the street, the tram 


Me 


IES wt Sy home. Possibly I would not have 
me go, | Yel a his aNeged pre-war elegance, his 
are? Het Peay ®ssed exterior, if they had re- 
mjon Of ; but the signs I could see in 
a d eyes I could not overlook. 
t to all Oe itoue pire weeks I walked and travelled 
uld there eS in ate Studying the expressions of 
id vert a Cipaty * sectors, listening to talks and 
work “3 oumalne in many conversations, not as 
secuys } lysine or writer but just as a senti- 
’ enjoy anf Whe “inking human being. 
rd witot Tecollecting my impressions, I 
ge |astieg “Member one single really un- 
on of th ag Teq m9. Most of the faces 1 “aaw 
and per # a the ©) tired but at the same time 
ese daria | hythal 4p YeS expressed little interest in 
ry £6 ive oA atm j, Jects but were rather turned 
posit! “6 8elf-exploration. 
ity © ers, tion Ut infected with this wave of 
anny yor * with "W274 frequently began conversa- 
18; “ion the desire to get behind this 
rib of Here I could still find the 
J a e€ Berliner, not in the 
oR jvanner I had known before, 
133- _ ronical and desperately dis- 


the 
wl impond day of my stay, when I 
; a dry), Ssions to one of my friends 
7 in Beri; No wonder. Every third 
mm 1s now unemployed.” 


BERLIN 


I understand it now. No other popula- 
tion had experienced such a variety of 
misfortunes: hails of bombs, street fight- 
ing, then liberation—a subject generally 
regarded as “ tabu ’—afterwards blockade, 
freezing, hunger and now, at the end of 
Calvary, unemployment in contrast to the 
crammed shop-windows. 


No it isn’t surprising that they are 
depressed in the formerly fashionable 
Kurfiirstendamm, in the workers’ districts, 
such as Neukélln or Tempelhof (where the 
aerodrome is) and also in the Eastern 
(Russian) sector. In that part scarcity 
is prevalent in every respect, but (the 
Berliner is a realist. 


He is not impressed by filled shops when 
having empty pockets. So it is whole Ber- 
lin, without distinction, that suffers. Ber- 
liners in the West have bitter complaints 
about official visitors from Bizonia—‘ They 
talk too much ‘and nothing comes out of it.” 


What do we know, lucky Westerners, 
about controversial issues between East and 
West? The couple who fetched me from 
the Zoo-station have jobs in the police 
force of the West. When I suggested that 
Friedrichstrasse station might have been 
easier for them, the husband objected. 

““No. I could not go there.” 


“Oh no”—I replied, unaware of the 
implications, and then spoke to the wife. 
“You could have come.” 


“Good heavens,” she exclaimed with pre- 
tended shock— now I am considered to be 
a ‘splitter,’ since I am employed by the 
Western police.” 

“Well if both of you are outcasts there ” 
I insisted, “then your sister could have 


accompanied me—she would have certainly 
been pleased.” 


The faces of my friends grew serious. 


“floating debt” (short-term bonds, bank-loans: 1'.D.R., etc.) and 
external debt. For details cf. “1he Economist,” April 8, 1950. 
, According to the last figures, the 
This account of a recent visit is by Frau ‘average debt burden” of every employed | 
Kiister, wife of the well-known German person in Britain is about £1,200 


war-resister, Fritz Kiister. 


Their home is 


(£26,200 mn. divided by 22 mn, workers). 
in the Western Zone of Germany. 


In the U.S. “ Federal” indebtedness in- 


. : ‘ creased from $61,300 ae 
“What a pity. She is on the other side | $253,000 mn. in 1945. OT baba i 


with the SED (‘“ United Party,” dominated 
by Communists). Now we are completely | Can the U.S, “ remain in business ” ? 


’ ™ 
separated, we don’t see each other. Nearly every day we read reports that 

“And what about your mother ?” more military “aid worth several 

asked anxiously. thousand million dollars will be allocated by 
Congress to anti-Communist countries. 

The ,, Washington correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Times ” reported on July 25, that “the miti- 
tary machine (of the U.S.) is being built to 
fit Its commitments " and quoted the New 
York Times that “in short, business as 
usual in future means the business of 
policing the world.” 

Have the responsible statesmen, con- 
ducting the “ business,” taken account. of 
consequences of a global warfare and results 
of mass extermination ? 

If there is no last-minute return to sanity 
and peaceful settlement—as advocated by 
India’s Prime Minister—there can be little 
doubt about the result. Economists and his- 
torlans may then attempt to answer the 


question: how long can America remain in 
business ? 


FAVOURITES FOR 1950 


MAY, 1949: Nine young ex-Service’ men 
chained themselves to the US Embassy in 
London to ree against American ag- 
gressive policy. ix weeks impriso 
was upheld on appeal. a lee 


JULY, 1950: Two Fascists of the Mos} 
Union Movement were found guilty Of : 
rowdyism and breaking Soviet Embassy 
windows. £1 and £2 were the fines. 


What’s an A-bomb like? . 
US Customs officers are confused by 
oilers to search suspicious foreign ships for 


atom bombs. Th 
bombsv like. ‘ey do not know what the 


Neither, it may be presumed 
Picious ship easily recognisable 


I 


The young wife replied with a deep sigh: 
“Oh my dear, mother does not know a way 
out. She stands humanly and politically 
half on this side, half on the other and 
can’t find a way to unite the daughters. 
Well, those who stand between the fronts 
have the worst of it.” 


She did not guess that she summed up 
also my position with this remark. 


| 
I visited my friends in the Eastern 
Sector of Berlin as well as in the Eastern 
Zone of Germany. I shared their life at 
home and re-discovered those characteris- 
tics which led them to become my friends 
many years ago. 1 realised that they were 
devoting these valuable faculties with zeal 
and conviction to a cause, which they con- 
sidered their goal and good for the whole 
community, 


When I changed from one sector to an- 
other I had to acknowledge that there were 
people, here and there on both sides, whom 
I wanted to meet, and who were prepared 
to work together, sincerely and according 
to their convictions, with their opposite 
numbers in the other sector. 


“But they don’t want it,” says every 
one with a sigh of resignation and means 
invariably the other fellow. Perhaps they 
should think again about this attitude. 


It is better to discover now the string 
pullers and really responsible acteurs, who 
have arranged the conflict, before it is too 
late and brothers will have to kill each 
other, friends will turn against friends, 
because they accidentally live in different 
areas. 


» 18 a sus- 
as such, 
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ACIFISM is in one respect like 

geometry in that it rests upon 
certain axioms, assumptions or pre- 
suppositions. Indeed, in that respect 
it is like all realms of rational thought 
and feeling. 


We all of us make assumptions; we cannot 
help doing it. 


Each one of us, for example, assumes that 
the sun will rise tomorrow or that if we dis- 
regard the law of gravity in walking we will 
suffer a fall. Each one of us assumes to 
himself that “I exist.” Man is a creature that 
simply has to make assumptions. 


An axiom or an assumption is the logical 
starting place for thought. Thought and self- 
conscious life has to have a logical beginning: 
it has to begin somewhere. Because that be- 
ginning-place comes logically at the begin- 
ning it precedes everything else in logic and 
therefore, cannot be proved. 


For thousands of years in geometry, the 
mathematicians have tried to prove, for in- 
Stance, that parallel lines can never meet, but 
that assertion cannot be proved. That is to 
say, it is an axiom, an inevitable beginning- 
place in Euclidean geometry. 


Similarly, I can never prove to you that “I 
exist,” The entity that I call “I” is completely 
intangible and I am the only person in the 
world who has had complete experience of it. 
I can, of course, offer some evidence that “I 
exist,” but I cannot prove it by logic nor can 
you prove by logic that you exist. Yet you be- 
lieve completely in the reality of your exist- 
ence and base all your thought and feeling 
and action on that belief. So do I believe in 
the reality of my “I”. 


STARTING POINTS 


We all of us believe firmly in our assump- 
tions. They are our rational starting points 
and our very nature compels us to trust our 
Starting points. 


Some of our assumptions are conscious; we 
are aware of them. Others, though present in 
the background, are unconscious; we are 
unaware of them, or are rarely aware of 
them. I may assume that I am superior to a 
cabbage and be frequently influenced by that 
assumption and yet never voice it in so many 
words or indeed be conscious of it at all. Yet 
it controls all my actions in relation to cab- 
bages. 


Because we all of us have to begin our 
thinking scmewhere we simply have to make 
assumptions. 


We all are, so to say, assumption making 
animals, and we are all of us firm believers 
in our assumptions and are profoundly and 
constantly influenced and*guided by them. 


Some of our assumptions we share with 
other people; some are peculiar or nearly 
unique with us, Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that what is special or pecu- 
liar to an individual is his selection or group- 
ing of a number of assumptions and the de- 
gree or way in which he is aware of some and 
finaware of others. 


What, then, are some of the important 
assumptions of the people who believe in non- 
violence, who believe in it enough to try to 
Practise it in daily life? 


UNDERLYING UNITY 


The first assumption of a non-violent per- 
son is that there is some sort of unity that 
underlies all creatures and things. 


That {ts not a purely idealistic assumption. 
Even the most sceptical scientist assumes 
that there is some sort of unity which under- 
lies the forces and phenomera of astronomy, 
of physics, of chemistry, of geology, of biology. 
of botany—of all the outer universe. That is 
why he calls it a universe; it is somehow and 
in some degree united. That is an assumption. 
He cannot prove it; yet he believes it. And if 
he is honest and careful and persistent in his 
search for his assumptions he will presently 
realise that he also assumes that there is a 
still deeper or higher unity of some sort which 
underlies all the forces and phenomena of 
the outer world with his own intangible and 
imponderable inner world of thought, feeling, 
imagination and intuition. 


If there were no unity of any sort bridging | 
the gap between the outer and the inner | 
worlds, we could not in any way understand 
the outer world. | 


The fact that we do understand a little 
about the outside world indicates that there is 
such an underlying unity. At least that is the 
‘unspoken or perhaps unconscious assumption 
of us all, both the scientist and the lay man. 

That is the deepest of all man’s assump- 
tions. If we want to give it a name, we find ; 
that it has already been named. The name 
is different in different traditions. but the 
unity to which the names refer is the same. 

Scientific-minded or agnostic people might 
call it unity of nature, or the Basic Law of 
~the Universe. 


Some religious people have made an addi- 
tional assumption about this fundamental 
unity; they have ascribed to it personality 
and have given to it such names as Spirit, 
God. Jehovah, Allah, Atman. A Scientist. a 
Budhist, a Taoist or an agnostic may dis- 
like and for themselves reject this additional 
assumption, but they have no ground for 
denying the validity of such an assumption, | 


N assumption is the logical 
starting place for thought. 
Some of the important assump- 
tions of those who believe in non- 
violence enough to try to prac- 
tice it in their daily life are 
presented in this article 
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any more than the Euclidean geometrician 
can deny the right of other geometricians to 
make non-Euclidean assumptions or axioms 
and work out a special geometry in those 
other terms. 


1t cannot be proved that the deepest unity 
does mot have personality, nor can it be 
proved that it does possess personality. 


In regard to matters that are deeper than 
logic every man has freedom to make his 
own assumptions, though he should test them 


carefully and see that they are mutually con- 
sistent. 


SECOND ASSUMPTION 


The second assumption of non-violent 
people is that this deepest of all unities, be- 
cause it unifies the whole universe, is indwel- 
ling in every part of the universe, is im- 
manent in every creature and everything, and 
hence in every person. —z 


This unity, he assumes, also transcends, lies 
beyond and above every separate thing or 
person, Just as the rules of a chess game are 
in the chess board, in every one of the chess 
men and every move of the game, and yet 
also lie above and beyond every chess game 
and all its details, so this fundamental unity 
simultaneously dwells in and _ transcends 
every person and thing in the universe. It is 
wholly intangible, invisible and immaterial. 

A third assumption is that this funda- 
mental unity is ultimate reality. Because it is 
present in every part of the universe it is a 
deeper and more enduring reality than any- 
thing perceived by our senses. 


The next assumption is that the character 


of this fundamental unity includes Truth, 
Love, Eternity and Power. Truth and Love to- 


The Assumptions of Pacifism 


gether result in Goodness, and Truth and 
Goodness make Beauty. 


The seeds, at least, of tnese qualities are 
present in the mind and heart of every man. 
It is the testimony of all gaol superintendents. 
gaol physicians, gaol psychiatrists and inspec- 
tors of prisons that there is at least a little 
goodness in even the worst criminals and 
much goodness in most criminals. If so, we 
can certainly rely on this as present in all 
people. 


Our next assumption is that because this 
seed of goodness is in a living person it is 
subject to the biological and psychological 
law of stimulus and response, and can, there- 
fore, be made to grow. Everything that is 
alive, whether vegetable, animal, or humanly 
mental, emotional or moral, is subject to this 
law. The kind of response that is called 
growth comes not from violent stimuli of any 
kind, but only from slight stimuli, such as in 
the moral realm would be called gentle or 
non-violent, 


BIRTH OF THE BUD 


The buds on the trees come forth not when 
the tree is burned by fire, shocked by electi- 
city, shaken by dynamite explosion, drowned 
by floods or by other rude shock. It takes 
only a little warmth and a little moisture to 
bring forth the leaves. And they do not come 
out after only one or three or five or ten re- 
petitions of these gentle stimuli, but cnly 
after many, many of them — from 70 to 90. 
Every winter after December 2lst the days 
Legin to grow longer by about 14 minutes per 
day. Only that little bit of more warmth. In 
northern climates it requires 80 or 90 repeti- 
tions of such stimuli before the buds come 
forth around April or even later. 


That process has been happening for 
millions of years, since before there were any 
animals on the earth, when there was only 
vegetation. This law of stimulus and response 
—of growth—was effective before there were 
any armies, governments, police, or human 
institutions of any kind. It will continue after 
they are all gone. It is more powerful than 
all armies or navies or government or even 
atom bombs, It is as sure as life itself. You 
can rely on it absolutely. 


By applying suitable stimuli of gentle, lov- 
ing kindness Many, many,’ many times to 
those who are making moral mistakes, the 
spark of decency in them must, because it is 
alive, grow until it takes control of their 
actions. In so doing both parties to any con- 
flict are made better, and a non-violent and 
truthful and self-respecting way can be found 
out of every conflict. This way can be relied 
upon in complete confidence. 


NO COERCION 


Next comes the assumotion that ends and 
means must always be mutually ccnsistent. A 
good end does not justify a bad means. Good 


IN AN AWFUL STATE! 


Y OUNG pacifists, when they are 

faced with the Tribunal, are often 
very worried by thoughts about ‘‘their 
duty to the State’’, 


This duty is, when expounded to young paci- 
fists, so oversimplified by the upholders of 
Authority, it is worth redressing the balance 
and oversimplifyving in the other direction. 


We live in an age when the State is taken 
very seriously; but has the modern State 
any other function than to wage war? Do 
the States confer to discuss the ccmmon 
good of the people, or do they organise to 
build stock-piles of arms and manoeuvre 
for “strategic positions”? 


Still, if we say the State’s function is “also” 
to give us peace and plenty, then a declara- 
tion of war is a broken trust. (War is 
always a declaration of failure.) If the 
State and the individual have any two- 
party contract—apart from the business of 
war—then that contract is broken as soon 
aS war is declared; and the individual ts 
no longer under any obligation to the de- 
faulter. The goods simply haven't been 
delivered: the customer has been cheated 
and certainly has no “duty” to go on pay- 
ing astronormous bills. 


Let them read P.N. 


It's no use Tribunals explaining to pacifists 
that war is inevitable: for pacifists are 
Steadily and consistently telling the State 
just how war can be prevented. Let the 
statesmen read “Peace News” and debate 
it in Parliament! But if they are deter- 
mined to pay no attention, then the least 
they can do is to go on paying no atten- 
tion and not summon young pacifists to 
Tribunals to talk to them about matters 
which the State refuses to discuss. 


Quite clearly, the individual's duty to the 
State is a secondary affair: it exists in so 
far as the State has respected the primary 
duty of the State’s obligation to the indi- 
vidual. Inescapably, the individual does not 
ask to be korn, and, therefore, the world 
owes a debt to the individual before the 
individual owes anything to the world. 


It is irrelevant how good or bad the State 
thinks it is. The individual is never under a 
moral obligation to hand his moral values 
over for State censorship. The State is fail- 
ing in its primary obligation to the indi- 
vidual, unless the individual is free to 
choose. Note, too, that individuals never add 


— 


up to statistics—to majorities, for instance 
—for each is separate, himself. 


Indeed, even the simplest issues of State 
control may not be so simple. Health, for 
instance. The individual should be free to 
decide how much he is prepared to give up 
for bigger and better and more expensive 
health. One can imagine that the money 
exacted for some health scheme might 
force a genius to abandon his garret and 
a masterpiece! Of course, this is an extreme 
example; but we are taking the ordinary 
examples as being self-explanatory. We are 
saying that the so-called Welfare State 
(which is, in fact, so busily preparing for a 
Welfare War) has no more right to mora- 
lise about the citizen’s “duty” than any 
other State. 


The minute a State is formed. it begins to 
think, in the words of Beresford Egan’s 
“No Flies On Pegasus”, of “the survival of 
the fitting,” of the survival cf those who 
fit smto the preconceived plan. This means 
State-dictated morals; hence no morality: 
hence death. 


Anguished citizen’s plea 


“Gentlemen!” cried an anguished citizen of 
France to the rulers of the State, “if you 
cannot forget us, the common people, may 
we entreat you to think of us as little as 
you can!” 


Yes, the closer the State approximates to 
administration (control of sewage, etc.) 
rather than to government (control of the 
individual leading inevitably to war- 
mindedness), the hdppier we peor H-bomb 
targets will ke. 


Decentralisation is man’s best hope for peace. 
Let us pray, then, for less and less political 
representation, and more and more self- 
government [For it is not the private indi- 
vidual who pines for total war.] Let the 
workers own the means of production 
through profit-sharing schemes rather than 
hand the means of production to the vam- 
pire State. Let men become men and not 
form-filling, propaganda-filled automatons. 
Let Society assimilate the State. Let us 
realise that the growing elephantiasis of the 
State is a social disease, and a dangerous 
one. 


Meanwhile, let young pacifists recall these 
things—at least with half of their minis— 
when their elders start pulling a heavy line 
about a young man’s duty to the State 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


MPHE story goes that when Jesus 


died and rose again and aseen 

to Heaven, He was met at 
gates by Gabriel, who said: 4 
“Good morning. Master, it is 89° 


to see you again. I hope you have left 
all well on earth, What have you 
done? Have you established a world: 
wide Kingdom stretching from shor 
to shore, where peace and justice sha 
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“Magic powers come not when a person 
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Another assumption is that all hue 
organisations and institutions must een 
always to act on moral principles. To hav’ 
enduring society moral law must pervade it 
govern associations of people as fully "49 
must control the individual. Human or nese 
tions must become. as such, truthful, NO oor, 
humane. generous, free from fear, hate, 
suspicion, free from pride and desire 
prestige, free from coercion and violence. 
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ment, I welcomed the chance for diversion. 
In my fluent French, which has served me 
well in many a New York restaurant, I 
inquired as to the state of his health. 
Glancing at me curiously, he responded in 
an imperfect English, which unwillingness 
to converse in his native tongue aroused in 
me suspicions which his later remarks 
served to heighten. (In my own beloved 
country, I may say, we have not always 
been sufficiently suspicious of such actions, 
which frequently betray the character of 
one whom we label subversive, and it is only 
in very recent times that a healthy distrust 
of everyone has become a part of our 
national life. 


In any event, when my companion asked 
the purpose of my trip, I recounted to him 
my desire to see for myself how peacetime 
conscription of young men had helped the 
Swiss to remain at peace. When I had 
finished, he glanced at me curiously. 


“Have you stayed for a while in la belle 
France? ” he inquired. 


“Only long enough to change from boat 
to train,” I replied courteously. 


“Look,” admonished my companion, point- 
ing out the train window, and I saw we 
were passing by one of those tragic villages 
that were completely destroyed by bombing 
and shellfire during the late war. “You 
“should have stopped in France,” my fellow 
traveller continued sadly as we watched 
the shattered walls and chimneys. “La belle 
France had peacetime conscription, too, for 
many years before the war. La belle 
France had the strongest army, and the 
kLiggest trained reserve, of any country in 
the world. It did not save her from war” 


My suspicions of my neighbour’s charac- 
ter were here instantly confirmed, and I 
lapsed into a dignified silence, that being 
the only way of avoiding contamination 
from subversives, and after a few tentative 
efforts to renew our conversation, my com- 
panion drew from his bag a volume on 
modern mythology and proceeded to read. 


* 


N Switzerland I was immediately 
impressed by the way in which 
compulsory military training has 
succeeded in locating many very high 
and very steep mountains about the 
country, thus increasing the hazards 
of invasion enormously. This served 
only to heighten my admiration for 
the doughty Swiss and to increase my 
resolve to secure such compulsory 
military training in my own country. 


Safely established in a comfortable 
hostelry in Berne, I proceeded to make the 
acquaintance of one Colonel Yodel, who 
kindly offered to act as guide on my trip. 
Here also I made the acquaintance of an 
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self as However Butt, and who fastened 
himself to me like a leech and would not be 
shaken off during the remainder of my trip. 


My first inquiry to the brave Colonel was 
as to the number of young men required to 
take military training in Switzerland. 


“ Every one of them,” replied the Colonel, 


“except the unfit.” 


“ Ah,” said I, “ that would explain why an 
aggressor nation would fear to attack you, 
with every young man a_ well-trained 
soldier.” 


“ However,” interrupted However Butt, 
“ their training period is for only about four 
months. Polish young men were each 
trained for two years, and the Nazi armies 
invaded and overran Poland in twenty- 
eight days.” 


“Ah,” said the Colonel complacently, 
“but Switzerland is Switzerland, while 
Poland is only Poland.” 


I would have thought that the conclusive 
logic of this remark would have silenced the 
ubiquitous Butt, but he was as impudent 
as ever. 


“Yes,” said he. “Switzerland had in 
1939 a population of only four million 
against Poland’s 32 million; no standing 
army against Poland’s army of 266,000 and 
reserves of a million and a half; and 337 
officers and 23,000 trainees.” 


This exchange appeared to me to be 
totally unhelpful in my quest, so I sug- 
gested that it be discontinued, and it was. 


WAS most anxious to see some of 

the famed Swiss engineering ac- 
complishments, and Colonel Yodel 
suggested that we visit the St. 
Gothard and Simplon railway tunnels. 
Since However Butt seemed equally 
desirous of visiting the tunnels, we 
set out without further ado. 


On the way, Colonel Yodel, who is one of 
the top-ranking Swiss Officers (the highest 
Swiss army rank in peacetime is that of 
Colonel), spoke enthusiastically of the role 
of peacetime military training in keeping 
the Germans out of Switzerland during the 
war, of the effective mobilisation of these 
trained reserves, and of the determination 
and courage with which they prepared to 
defend their borders, I was ecstatic, and 
could see in my mind a picture of the grim 
Swiss soldiers confounding the Nazi hosts. 


? 


“ However,” interrupted However Butt, a 
trifle drily, “ you had no standing army and 
your total reserves of all kinds totalled only 
450,000, didn’t they? ” 


“True,” said Colonel Yodel. 


“ And you had no armoured forces of any 
size, and your air force consisted of only 
5,000 men, all in the reserve? ” 


“That about describes our situation,” said 
the colonel stiffly. 


“ And that kind of an army struck terror 
into the German army of nine million men, 
with 10,000 fighting planes and the most 
highly mechanised forces in the world? An 
army of which sections numbering 300,000 
men smashed the combined Dutch, Belgian, 
French and British armies in little more 
than a month of fighting? ” 


“T can only tell you what happened,” 
repeated the Colonel in an offended tone, 
and since this conversation, too, seemed ir- 
relevant, I bade Butt be quiet. He there- 
upon made a rude noise with his lips, but 
said no more for the time being. 


* 


5 NFORTUNATELY, Butt re- 
sumed his impudent ways at 
the tunnels. Breaking in on Colonel 
Yodel’s recital of the size and capa- 
city of the tunnels, Butt asked if it 
were true that both tunnels had been 
mined by the Swiss during the war. 


“Yes,” said the Colonel, “that is true.” 


“‘[sn’t it also true,” persisted Butt, “ that 
three-fourths of the rail traffic between 
Germany and Italy, carrying vital war 
materials and other freight, passed through 
these tunnels? ” 


“Correct,” said Colonel Yodel, 


“ And that Switzerland informed the Ger- 
mans and the Italians that the tunnels 
would be blown up at the first sign of 
invasion? ” 


“Absolutely right,” thundered the 
Colonel proudly. “And that made them 
stop and think, believe me.” 


However Butt looked at me and winked. 


“Tt seems to me,” he said sweetly, “that 
the tunnels did more to protect you from 
invasion than all your trained soldiers.” 


But this was such a fantastic statement, 
and so obviously inspired by unworthy 
motives, that I again bade Butt be silent, 
and spent an agreeable half-hour listening 
to the Colonel repeat how military training 
had saved his country and kept it at peace. 


* 


Y visit was nearly at an end, 
and I spent the rest of my stay 
there in the very pleasant occupation 
of marvelling at the way in which the 
Swiss have combined compulsory 
military training with true democ- 
racy, though noting also that Switzer- 
land, like my own dear country, num- 
bers among its citizens a proportion 
of malcontents who have no compunc- 
tions about criticising their country 
most disloyally. 


Some of these subversive characters, 
whom I met through the officiousness of 


Conscription, Washington, USA. 


Hcwever Butt, insisted that I visit the 
prisons where were some conscientious ob- 
jectors to military training. The sight of 
these men languishing in their cells at first 
raised“some doubts in my mind, but the 
warden in each case assured me that they 
were receiving first-class treatment and 
pointed out to me that a personal conscience 
is a luxury in such times as these, and must 
be paid for, which is a piece of wisdom I 
hope to remember for future use. 


Others of the critics I.met pointed out to 
me the strong influence of the military even 
in the earliest grades of public school, and 
asked me if that was a conception of true 
democracy as held in my own dear country, 
while others referred to the fact that Swiss 
women, while legally liable to be con- 
scripted, are not permitted tp vote. 


However, while these seemed somewhat 
deplorable weaknesses in the Swiss democ- 
racy, I could not believe that there was any 
connection with compulsory military train- 
ing. After all, as an American Legion 
commander once said in my _ hearing: 
“Military training in the army certainly 
never instilled American boys with a love of 
military things.” Very impressive he looked 
when he said it, too, in his gold-braided 
uniform, and his uniformed aides standing 
at attention behind him, their rifles 
grounded and their eyes fixed straight 
ahead! 


* 


N the last day of my visit Butt 
insisted that I must talk with a 
professor of economics at the near-by 
university, and though I protested 
vigorously, I had to yield. 


Professor Profitt proved to be*a fine- 
appearing man, and he and I had a most 
interesting discussion, though with no bear- 
ing that I could see on the problem of mili- 
tary training. He explained to me how the 
Swiss had done business with both sides 
during the war, and how important much of 
this trade had been to the Axis nations, cut 
off from other sources of materials by the 
British blockade. At jjis point Qutt, who 
had been sitting silent in the corner, inter- 
rupted, 


“So it really was to the interest of Ger- 
many to have Switzerland at peace, Pro- 
fessor? ” 


% 


“By all means,” agreed Professor Pro- 


fitt. 


“That’s all, brother,” said However Butt, 
and we bade the professor good day. 


I record this incident merely to show the 
reader how profitless were these experiences 
with However Butt, and to show why I was 
relieved to see the last of him. When one 
is on a serious Mission such as mine, one 
cannot afford to be distracted by such ir- 
relevancies, however well-intentioned. 


* 


HREE days later I was once again 
aboard the Hurst Press, having passed 
as rapidly as possible through Austria, 
Poland, Holland and Belgium, in each of 
which countries I found seedy characters 
who tried to deceive me into believing that 
they had had compulsory peacetime training 
before the war, and more rigid than the 
Swiss system, but had not been able to stay 
out of the war, or to vanquish the hosts of 
Germany and Italy (which they said also 
had had military training). 


On board the Hurst Press the days passed 
pleasantly. To Captain Randolph I re- 
counted all that I had seen and heard, not 
excluding the strange comments of However 
Butt, but this person the Captain dismissed 
as an obvious subversive, and congratulated 
me on the wisdom and insight that had en- 
abled me to see the truth in spite uf Butt’s 
attempts to deceive. And so merrily I came 
home to my loving family, and shortly 
thereafter redoubled by efforts to assure 
the adoption by my own beloved land of 
Military Conscription, since surely my 
travels revealed that such a course, having 
kept doughty little Switzerland at peace, 
can do the same for us! 


Only members of the Gullible family will 
continue to be influenced by pro-Conscrip- 
tion arguments when they have had a 
chance to “hear or read the facts. For 
further information and a list of leaflets 
and pamphlets, write today to the No Con- 
scription Council, Crestfield Street, W.C.1- 
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HE futility of a policy of 

non-violence that is not re- 
lated to a de-centralised econo- 
mic order is discussed in an 
article received from the Indian 
magazine “ Sarvodya” by its 
editor, who was a co-worker 
with Gandhi. 


The Gandhian belief in non-violence, 
he says, was based on a self sufficient 
economy of village industries; where 
there is no such basis, true non- 
violence—or “ Ahisma ’—cannot exist. 
The establishment of an _ equitable 
social order also reduces the danger 
of attack or aggrandisement, thus 
making more possible the rejection of 
arms which can only come through 
freedom from fear. 


Self-sufficiency 


HE practical organisation of 

such a non-violent society 

is more fully described in the 

organ of the All-India Village 
Industries Association. 

J. C. Kumarappa, a member of the 
War Resisters’ International, discusses 
the meaning of “self-sufficiency” in 
a State: this necessi- 
tates a consideration 
of the natural re- 
sources and climatic 
conditions of the 
country, and limita- 
tion of supplies to 
those which can be 
produced in the im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood. 

A report by the Secretary of the 
Association on village industries in 
national planning showed a danger of 
neglect of these schemes by the 
Government in favour of big indus- 
trial undertakings, though practical 
help had been given in Madras and 
Bombay. The village industries have 
their own research laboratory, and in 
a recent issue of “ Harijan” a chemist 
describes a scheme for obtaining soap 
from non-edible oils which might do 
much to relieve the prevalent shortage 
of edible fat. 


Society of Brothers 


N agricultural community in 

this country, the Wheat- 

hill Bruderhof at Bridgnorth, 

Shropshire, reports its most suc- 
cessful farming year to date. 

An area of about 70 acres of land 
has benefited from drainage; stock 
and poultry have increased, and ex- 
periments jin fruit-growing have 
started. 

The Bruderhof, which was founded 
on the principles of the German Hut- 
terian communities, has during the 
past year adopted ten war-orphans 
from Germany. ‘The children have 
‘responded so well to their education 
in this new invironment that they are 
now fully absorbed into the com- 
munity school, but help towards their 
maintenance is still needed. Great 
importance is attached to the educa- 
tion, based on harmony and consis- 
tency: “it ig only as one and all, 
adults and children alike, are prepared 
to submit themselves commonly to the 
sense of the rightness of ‘things that 
the condition of harmony can be main- 
tained.” 

The community is also undertaking 
the publication of the first English 
edition of Peter Rideman’s “ Confes- 
sion of Faith”’—a book originally 
written in prison at Marburg in 1545. 


Church and War 


FFORTS made by Canadian 
ministers to obtain a clear 
statement from the United 
Church of Canada on the issue 
of war ere described in a letter 
from the Rev. Edis Fairbairn of 


St. Mary’s, Ontario. 

He recalls that in 1940 the General 
Council of the Church condemned the 
“Witness Against War” that was 
based on its own official declarations, 
and assured the Canadian Government 
of support in the war-effort. Since 
that time no word of repentance has 
been issued by the Church, and a 
statement on war and peace that was 
recently under preparation has now 
been withheld. 

The Church, he says, “ stubbornly 
turns its back on the most critical 
issue of our times and hopes by diplo- 
matic silence to sidestep the respon- 
sibility imposed upon it by the Ox- 
ford and Amsterdam conferences of 
Protestant Christendom.” 


Canada’s *“‘Star Chamber’”’ 


REMARKABLE story of 
persecution of Jehovah's 


Economics of Peace 


PACIFIST 
PARAD 


Witnesses in Canada is described 
in the journal “ Awake.” 

Over a period of years, it says, 
members of this sect in Quebec have 
been subjected to arrest by methods 
reminiscent of the “infamous Court of 
Star Chamber”; in 1946 alone, over 
800 charges were made against them. 
Early this year, however, the Cana- 
dian Supreme Court ruled in favour 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses and re- 
buked the local judges who had il- 
legally prosecuted JWs on _ false 
charges of selition. These charges, 
it is asserted, were resurrected in 
order to stop the preaching of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in Quebec, but 
the result has ‘been a sweeping victory 
in favour of the right of free speech. 


Man-made 


NOTHER instance of the 
many widely differing ap- 
proaches ‘to the pacifist faith 
appears in the Spiritualist 
weekly “Two Worlds.” 

An article in the Children’s Corner 
deals with “ Christianity and War” in 
forthright terms. The Prince of 
Peace, says the writer, would never 
have spoken of a “Holy War.” It 
was not God, but man, who made wars 
— “and the priests, 
by fostering these 
foolish beliefs, per- 
suade their follow- 
ers to take part in 
wars as if it were 
the desire of God. 
This has caused 
many people to lose 
all faith in religion 
and to say there is 
no God, no future 
life, and that death is the end of all.” 


Voice of America 


HE “Gospel Messenger 
quotes the following com- 
ment on the situation in America 
by Mr. John Foster Dulles, Re- 
publican Adviser in the State 
Department: 


“Something has gone wrong with 
our nation, or we should not be in our 
present plight and mood. It is not 
like us to be on the defensive and to 
be fearful. That is new in our his- 
tory. ... What we lack is a righteous 
and dynamic faith. Without it, all 
else avails us little. The lack cannot 
be compensated for by politicians, 
however able; or by diplomats, how- 
ever astute; or by scientists, however 
inventive; or by bombs, however 
powerful. ... 

Our greatest need is to regain con- 
fidence in our spiritual heritage. ... 
There is no use having more and 
louder Voices of America unless we 
have something to say that is more 
persuasive than anything yet said.” 


Toyohiko Kagawa 


R. KAGAWA, the renowned 

Japanese Christian pacifist, 
is following up his recent visit 
to Great Britain and the con- 
tinent with a six-months tour of 
Canada and the United States. 


It is reported that requests from 
religious groups have far exceeded the 
possible engagements he can_ fulfil, 
and the limit of 146 bookings has al- 
ready been reached. Dr. Kagawa will 
visit New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other large cities, as well as 
smaller communities. 


A Modern Tale 


4 Ne following cautionary tale 
comes from the Italian 
pacifist, Edmondo Marcucci: 


“ When children we laughed heartily 
while reading a fable of Loqman, the 
Arabian Aesop. A cat licked a file— 
naturally its tongue bled, but the silly 
little animal was highly pleased in 
sipping the blood, believing it came 
out of the file. Indeed, it thought to 
= jourished at the expense of the 

e! 

“ Today, we men still resemble that 
foolish cat. We deceive ourselves by 
thinking to find food in War, On the 
corsrary, we do not see that War robs 
us of our precious blood, to our 
damage and with no man’s benefit. 
We are more foolish than that ancient 
cat: it was ignorant of the use of that 
corrosive matter found accidentally, 
but we do know thoroughly War’s 
tools, which we continue to make with 
our own hands and at very great 
expense! ” 

But it is hard for a pussyphil to 
believe that any cat would be so 
humanly stupid! 


MARGARET TIMS 


| the propagandists. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR} 


Minimising the horrors 


¥Y HOPE that no reader of PN, or indeed, 
anyone else, will be fooled into swallow- 
ing the current propaganda designed to 
minimise the horrors of atomic bombing, 
whether the intention is to condition us to 
endure atomic bombs ourselves, or to sanc- 
tion our using them upon other people. 


If there is any_need to illustrate this de- 
ception, let me quote the muddled and con- 
tradictory utterances into which it lands 
The following appeared 
in a leading article of the News-Cnronicle 
on daly 26: 

“The Civil Defence authorities have 
made no attempt to minimise the apoca- 
lyptic effects of atomic bombing. To our 
crowded island it would bring casualties 
and damage on a scale that would make 
the Luftwaffe’s efforts appear trivial in 
retrospect. It might even threaten us 
with starvation . . .We may embark 
upon the arduous process of civil defence 
against atom bombs, not only with hope, 
but with the certainty of a surprising 
measure of success,” 


CORDER CATCHPOOL 
49 Parliament Hill, N.W.3. 


The truth about the H-Bomb 


TINHE atomic bomb is an aggressive wea- 

pon, a weapon for attack only. 
No one can call it a weapon of 
defence. The United States is making the 
Atomic Bomb and boasting of its immense 
destructive power and the millions of dol- 
lars she is spending upon it. 


She is making the bombs on purpose to 
attack the only other great power in the 
world, Russia; and for no other purpose. 
Therefore, the United States is an aggres- 
sor nation. It is the function of UNO to 
put down an aggressor nation, but UNO 
will never do tnis except under pressure. 
This is where Great Britain can step in to 
save the world. 


We are no longer a great power, even 
with the combined Commonwealth; but we 
can still do much while there is still time. 

It is supposed to be the policy of this 
country that an aggressor nation must be 
opposed. We must go to UNO and demand 
that both the USA and the USSR stop the 
manutacture of the atomic bomb and de- 
stroy those already made. All the small 
nations will vote for this. We shquld, at 
the same time, ask the 'USA to withdraw all 
her troops and aircraft from this country, 
for while they are here we are the military 
allies of USA. 

If no result comes from our proposal to 
UNO, we should leave the organisation as 
the USA left the League of Nations. We 
should also make a declaration that we 
should never participate in any war in which 
the atomic bomb is used. We should em- 
brace the policy of Isolation and remain neu- 
tral as the USA did until Pearl Harbour. 
We must tell the USA as bluntly as possi- 
ble that the British people have no quarrel 
with Russia. The American way of life is 
not our way of life; nor is the Russian way 
our way, and we wish for no military con- 
nection with either. 

Isolation is our only hope. The continent 
of Europe is threatened with two infiltra- 
tions: Communism from the East and the 
Dollar from the West; and overall hangs 
the doom of the hydrogen bomb. 

This century is so far the bloodiest in re- 


If Truman’s policy is perst- 


corded time. 
d of 


vered with it will witness the en 
Christian era. 
H. L. SENIOR 


25 Aldin Avenue, 
Slough, Bucks. 


The Power of Good Thought 


AM in harmony with the thoughts oo 

pressed in the letter of Leslie E. Davies 
in last week’s Peace News and hope Me 
can offer her more space “to set forth 
essential preliminaries toward the necess by 
technique for the use of the only medium he 
which our ideas and beliefs can reach,t 
hearts and minds of men everywhere. 

WILLIAM E. LOWE 

40 Balmoral Road, 

Liverpool, 6. 


Use it for peace 


MPHE Piddingtons have lately proved ot 
truth of thought vibrations; before # 
Dante taught it; before that Christ; and" 
fore that Plato. aa 
Ihave received thoughts many times f% 
London to Holland. Why not trom Lone 
to China? Why not use it for peace! 7 
Nehru is trying for peace; cannot we § 
more “ power to his elbow?” ; 
If many people were to think peace for 
few minutes at the same time each days 
wave would go into the air which would © 
much to dissolve the idea of war. Tne) 
thoughts could be directed during one we 
towards Mr. Nehru, the next to Mr. Stall” 
and so to Mr, Attlee and President Tru 


in turn. 5 
MAUD REYNOLD 
20 Camelford Road, 
Notting Hill, W.11. 


Peace of mind 


] WAS at the Weigh House Church meele 
ing recently, and felt much encouras*” 
Since, I have written numerous letter!’ | 
MP.s and Press, and the Prime Minist€? 
telling them of my views on Korea, W% 
I think the Government should do and vo 
forming them that I value my life 4 ; 
liberty as much as they do. But I have a 
yet sunk so low as to desire it at the 4) 
pense of millions of lives of innocent peo? 
children included, who would be sacrife 
as the result of an atomic war, both int 
country and elsewhere. ly 
I prefer peace of mind which can 0} 
come from a clear conscience, and that 
certainly would not possess if I cond 
atomic warfare. . th 
I was greatly heartened to read in 
News-Chronicle (July 24), in A: , 
Cummings’ account of the BPIC meetins © 
Trafalgar Square, these remarks: “ "ber 
large numbers of people signed, just al 
cause they share emotionally the univered 
fear of war, more specifically war W@ 
with the atomic bomb.” to 
He goes on: “ Evidently there is much 
be done by leaders of politics and religtes 
in this country to make it clear where af 
the real danger of war, and on whom T@% 
the overwhelming responsibility, etc. ©" 
I hope and pray the universal feat ie 
war wil! spread and deepen throughout © 4 
world, and that the leaders of politics ite 
religion will not succeed in driving it ® 
We must do our best to see they dom 
G. HABBE 
43 Langier Way. Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 


sce 


A Peace Bridge 


NP OTORING south from Hamburg through 
4 Germany, we struck a beautiful bridge 
on the “ Reichsautobahn.” 


According to the Germans, it is the 
motorists who might stop future wars. 


For this is the inscription in twenty lan- 
guages, including Chinese and _ Arabic, 
which, cast in bronze at one end of the 500 
yards long “Peace Bridge” over the 
Neckar, the river made famous by the songs 
of Schubert: 


“This bridge is here only because of 
the peaceful co-operative and construc- 
tive ambitions of its builders. God grant 
that each traveller who crosses it be in- 
spired by these same ambitions, and we 
will never have another war.” 

This “Peace Bridge” in modern ferro- 
concrete and double tracked, is part of Hit- 
ler’s grandiose 1,000 miles military road 
known as “ Reichsautobahn.” 

One would like to know more about the 


Above: The peace mes- 
sage is inscribed in 
twenty languages. 


history of the bridge than is revealed bY a 
meagre inscription, but evidently—like ™ 
of the other 100 or more bridges alone ont 
whole length of Hitler’s most imp! a] 
“line of communication” — the 0M* ot, 
structure was totally destroyed in the Hott 
and it was only by some superhuman 2 of 
and sacrifice of a section of the peOP ost 
Stuttgart (for it is situated near this port 
prosperous Swabian capital) that this igde 
of the grand highway was again © ap 
available to the motorists, and thus J his 
ever-growing number of admirers © 
stupendous masterpiece. 4 ata 
_ However criminal its original putP® :chb 
is now an undisguised blessing an¢ : chet 
be an inspiration, particularly to Brive adee 
who, for the greater safety of the 1. 
should not be content until the clU™™ 
their country are similarly inked ER 

ERNEST BAD 
Wollaston Hall, 


Wellingborough, Northants. 


Bridgts 


The Peace Ger 


near Stuttgart. 
many, photogra 
by our reader, 
Bader. 
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'WAR RESISTERS MEET IN TURIN 


| Seven-point plan for peace action 


E Annual Council Meeting of the War 
_Resisters’ International was held in 
nm. from July 28-31, 1950. 
‘a rarold Bing (PPU) was unanimously 
nd hope vd to act as chairman for the meeting 
set forth the f during the ensuing year until the meet- 
he necessay wf the full conference, which will have 
y medium ; fy Ponsibility of electing a permanent 
in reach t Boman in the place of the late Runham 
rywhere.” [wn 

E. LOWE ‘was reported that owing to his official 

Mion as President of the Republic of 
,* Dr. Rajendra Prasad had felt ob- 
@ to resizn from the office of Vice- 
he Ident of the WRI. It was agreed that 
os) e of President and Vice Presidents 

proved the | "ld be allowed to lapse. 
- before that 


ae Report from Britain 
rist; 2 


aitank Dawtry (PPU) was unanimeusly 
»* to act as editor of the War Resister 
03s co-opted as a full Council member. 
ee Matters arising out of the Minutes of 
revious meeting Stuart Morris reported 
a) the steps (so far unsuccessful) 
peace for® pecn by the British Section, the Peace 


7 eo 10n, : 
each day pple Union, and the British National 


ought 


thoughts e% 
lie E. Davies 


y times i 
rom Lom! 
> Mr 


peace. ) 
not we sem 


ch would # to i concil to send a peace delegation 
vei Tek (b) the acceptance by the British 
err. Stalile ational Peace Council of an invitation to 
ere da peace delegation to Yugoslavia as 
ent Tru® ‘on as possible; 
= ,(c) the reply received from the 
Y NOLDS Vatican to a letter with reference to their 
quitude to the WRI. 
fore commencing the main business on 
agenda, the Council were reminded that 
* their previous meeting the Inter- 
meet ‘nal had lost by death three of its 
rurch pe @rs: Runham Brown, the founder- 
encouras® Pretary, and later chairman; Theodor 
1s letters jilsher, who had been so closely associated 
e Minw nat hatte establishment of the WRI in Japan, 
COreay Wins tape two affiliated sections were working 
do an né lei and Jose Brocca, who had died in 
1 life ao tp co, Where he had gone after it became 
I have . Possible for him to return to Spain, in 
at the “i Wey country he had given his life to the 
cent peor 4 Thee and the welfare of Spanish children. 
a sacrifice Council stood in silent recollection of, 


both in this ‘mq Rratitude for, their three friends. 


h can Of} World Pacifist Meeting 
and tha 4 eae Binald Reynolds (PPU) reported on the 
I condom swtt gathering in India, dealing mainly 


bt the need of Basic Education. The in- 
fon of a large number of insiitutions 
InogpPOviding co-operation at the point of 
Vag Yetion had convinced him that the work 
: thy, RTOWing and developing in India and 
i, just be, V ld receive increased attention from the 
’ od to t, not by way of an attempt at slavish 
ar was®™ |p "ne, but of implementing the basic 
Neinles involved. 

is much ta: Stressed the value of the new angle 
id religi?® ned through a conference at which 


in A 
meeting 


where i ho bean members were in a minority, and 
shom Te Vho ®f the personal contacts with others 
etc., ee lig, Were able to discuss problems often 
il fear? Su Tealised in the West. 
ighout YM the Mming up the subsequent diséussion, 
olities at fy, Ctairman suggested that it was signi- 
ng it ou" Vont that so important a gathering as the 
y don't ly 'd Pacifist Meeting had been arranged 
[ABBE hy, Country which had no organised peace 
ee ent as such. Perhaps some of them 
ha Still a little mystified by reason of the 


Vaythat the gathering did not conform to 
yatern pattern. 


By STUART MORRIS 
‘General Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union. 


the refusal for military service, but such 
refusal had become part of the much larger 
task of building peace, and not only re- 
nouncing war. {t was this task which de- 
manded the new spirit in all their work and 
relationships. 

Reporta presented tu the Council on India 
and Pakistan, War-resistance in Italy, and 
on Eastern Germany, SK Asia and Korea 
will be published in subsequent issues of 
Peace News. 

Opening the second session of the 
Council meeting, Harold Bing explained how 
the centre of conflict had changed from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, and more 
recently the Pacific. The population in 
China was greater than that in the whole of 
Europe plus the USA. India and China re- 
presented a higher civilisation than that of 
Europe, which had only dominated the East 
in the last two hundred years, mainly be- 
cause of the scientific progress made in the 
West. It was the necessity of Western 
capitalism which brought the East into the 
maelstrom, 

On the whole the West had hindered 
rather than helpedthe East with the pos- 
sible exception of Russia, which had at least 
renounced its older territorial rights in 
China and elsewhere. Neither China nor 
Japan were vacuums into which Commun- 
ism could be poured. 

On the question of Korea, Heinz Kras- 
chutzki (Germany) had written to say that 


ae so little was known about the origin of 
the conflict, the Council would be wise to 
abstain from judgment on tne issue. 

Stuart Morris outlined the evidence that 
was available to show that the Southera 
Korean Government was not only corrupt 
and unrepresentative but had planned at- 
tacks on the North. 

He thought it necessary to distinguish 
between the occasion of the present conflict 
and the deeper causes of it, which could 
never be solved by violence, and he detailed 
the steps taken by the British section in 
the attempt to support the mediation of 
Pandit Nehru, secure the admission of the 
representative of the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public to the Security Council, so that the 
ful! Security Council could mediate, and to 
isolate the present conflict. 

John Fletcher suggested that the real 
struggle should be made plain by using the 
words Communism and capitalism in place 
of East and West. 
pl asised the fact that in such a matter their 
only possibility of influencing the situation 
was through a use of the wider peace move- 
ment. Other members stressed the impor- 
tance of peace delegations to Russia and of 
contact, where possible, with delegates to 
tie United Nations. 

Pierre Hovelaque stressed the point that 
a major problem was that of the attempt to 
maintain absolute sovereignty, and that the 
moment was opportune for re-considering 
the whole basis of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Robert Porchet( France) said that the 
WRI were pledged to judge everything in 


Statement on the present crisis 


PPHE Council of the WRI (which has members in 88 countries, the British Section 


being the Peace Pledge Union) in 
crisis declared: 

“We re-agirm our opposition to all war 
and our refusal to take part in it in any 
circumstances, 

“In apite of the present crisis we do not 
consider a third world war to be inevitable. 
The danger lies in the acceptance of its 
inevitability by public opinion. We there- 
fore urge men and women of govdwill to 
combat such fatalism, to avoid giving way 
to despair, and to redouble thetr.efforts for 
reconciliation and a peaceful settlement. 

“We declare that peace and security, 
democracy and social welfare, liberty and 
self-determination can be secured only in 
a disarmed world in which brotherhood is 
bye as the basis of social and political 
life, 

“In the meantime, we are convinced that 
some measure of accommodation and mutual 
toleration belween the two power blocs can 
and must be sought, and every effort, how- 
ever small, should be made to achieve this.” 

The following suggestions were recom- 
mended to all WRI sections and’ members 
for their consideration and action according 
to their circumstances: 

(1) Urye the organisation of broadly 
based deputations from Western coun- 
tries to Russia, and at the same time seek 
to persuade the Russian Embassies of the 
desirability of admitting such deputations 
in order 

(a) to show Russia that the West is 
not entirely hostile; and 
(b) to bring back to Western coun- 


a statement on the present international 


(2) Oppose the extension of the Korean 
conflict to China and try to secure 
declarations from other governments that 
they will not support the American 
Government in any such extension. 


(3) Support Pandit Nehru’s offer of 
mediation both by letters to the Indian 
Government and by propaganda in sup- 
port of hig mediation. 


(4) Urge the United Natigns’ Organisa- 
tions to call an immediate full meeting of 
the Security Council (including the repre- 
sentative of the Chinese Peoples Republic) 
to deal with the Worean crisis by 
public meetings, letters to the Press, 
resolutions to the UNO and to member 
states, by personal contact with dele- 
gates to the UNO. 


(5) Strive for the limitation of national 
sovereignty (a major obstacle to the 
effective functioning of the UNO) and 
the transformation of the present UNO 
into a form of World Federal Government. 


(6) Advocate the setting up in our 
respective countries of, widely representa- 
tive Commissions to study all aspects of 
the East-West tension as impartially as 
possible and to give publicity to the facts 
and conclusions so reached. 


(7) Organise relief teams for work in 
the war-affected areas, both to relieve 
physical suffering and to introduce into 
such regions persons motivated by the 


Reginald Reynolds em- | 
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Sporting Life 
WHAT’S YOUR SCORE? 


LONDON (“Trafalgar 
Rangers”) 500—not out. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Saunterers ”’) 100—all out. 
LIVERPOOL (‘‘ Mersey side 
Marchers”) 50—following on. 
CAERPHILLY (‘‘ Eisteddf od 
Warblers ’’) 60—first innings only. 
BRADFORD (“Soper’s Shockers”) 
112—all in (many left out). 


“WWHAT’S our game?” 


Square 


(* Seaside 


It’s an all- 


‘* the-year-round sport — most 
exhilarating and _ especially recom- 
mended as a week-end exercise for 


peace-lovers. 


Why not form a team in your dis- 
trict. Any number can play, any time 
of day suits; no special togs are needed 
(the plainer the better!) Each player 
firmly grasps a poster in his (or her— 
some of the ladies are remarkably 
skilled!) left hand—and approaches the 
* opponents” with outheld hand (in 
which a certain publication is win- 
ningly waved)—a coin is spun... . 


“BUT WHAT’S THE GAME?” 


_ Oh, never mind that—just try it some 
time. You'll never want to stop.* 
H.F.M. 


Total score for entire league last week 
10,500 bullseyes. 

* Gear supplied on request by Publish- 

ing Department, Peace News, Ltd., 3 

Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


the light of a fundamental principle, and 
they must make their aims known and 
support every effort towards a _ peaceful 
and constructive solution. 

In spite of the fact that the council 
worked from nine in the morning until after 
midnight each day, the importance of the 
subjects discussed made it necessary to cut 
qut of the agenda the reports of the diffe- 
rent sections. Statements about the pre- 
sent position in Greece, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, Israel, Australia, New Zealand, the 
USA, Latin America, and Indonesia, will 
therefore be circulated in typescript to all 
sections, 

In regard to literature it was reported 
that the War Resister was being published 
twice a year in English and that much of 
the contents was being reprinted in the 
German Friedensrundschau. It was hoped 
to publish a full French, German, and 
Esperanto edition as soon as possible. The 
revised folder containing the declaration 
of the WRI and its aims and purposes would 
be available almost immediately in various 
languages. 


Next international conference 


It was agreed to accept an invitation from 
the German section to hold the next trien- 
nial conference in Germany (possibly at 
Braunschweig). 

After votes of thanks to the chairman, 
Grace Beaton and her staff, Alfred Tucker 
(the interpreter), and the Italian section 
had been carried with acclamatjon, the 
Council closed on a note of optinnsm. In 
the determination to insist that war was 
not inevitable and that in all circumstances 
it was the duty of members of the WRI 
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GLASGOW: 7 p.m. 


Brunswick Street, 
Open-air meeting; PPU. 


Saturday, September 30 
LONDON, W.C.]: Dick Sheppard Hause, 


Endsteigh St.; 2.30 pim. Business; 
3 p.m. Bernard Boothroyd on “The Out- 
look for Religious Pacifism’: Religious 


Commission of the PPU. 


Peace News is open for the expression 
of all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it. whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of 
the Peace Pledge Union, of which it is 
the weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance 
of advertisements imply any endorsement 
of, ar PPU connexion with. the matter 
advertised. 


naturally peaceful and civilized. Box 191. 


PERSONAL 


ALL MEMBERS of the Christian Church 
laterested in Warld Federation as a way 
to permanen: peace should write to World 
Union, 105 Parkway, N.W.1. 

INTRODUCTIONS. PEN friends. com- 
panionship or marriage. V.C.C., 34 Honey- 
well Road, S.W.11. 


REGINALD BAILEY: Naturopath, 
Osteopath, Psychiatrist and Bate: System 
for eyes. 134 Hoppers Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. Palmers Green 7868. By 
appointment, 

WAR RESISTERS' Internatianal 
comes gifts of foreign stampy 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
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| Christian peace front 


How to convince the man in the street 
that pacifism 1s a practical policy will 
be the general subject of discussion at the 
summer conference of the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship at Shallowford House, Staffs, 
during the week, August 19-26. 

Speakers will include: The Rev. W. G. O. 
Connor, vicar of Crewe; Leslie Gore, IVSP; 
Leslie Howe, FoR; Rev. Sergey Shukin, 
priest of the Russian Church in Exile; 
Reginald Sorensen, MP; Rev. C. W. Har- 


rington, vicar ot Woodborough; Canon 
Christopher E. Harman, vicar of South 


Marston; and Ven. Percy Hartill. It is also 
hoped that the Rev. Michael Scott will be 
able to be present. ‘9! 

Cost of the week is £3 10s. Applications 
to the Headquarters of the Fellowship of 
Newington Rectory, 59 Kennington Park 
Road, S.E.11. 


The Russian Church 


A Peace Appeal has been issued by the 
Russian Orthodox Church to Christians 
throughout the World, reports Reuter. 

The appeal was especially made/to the 
World Council of Churches and to the 
Roman Catholie Church. 

“The enemies of peace,” the Appeal read, 
“cloak their designs with wide plans for 
aid to other peoples and the evil will for 
war by so-called defensive unions. But they 
are betrayed by the intensity of their war 
preparations and their desire to impose 
their will on peaceful people.” 


Christ and Korea 


An informal meeting, called by the Move- 
ment for a Pacifist Church of Christ, is to 
be held at Weigh House on Aug 17 to dis- 
cuss the Korean situation. All who 
attended the previous meeting on July 18 
are asked to be present and as many others 
as possible should attend. The time is 
7.15 p.m. Weigh House is in Binney Street, 
off Oxford Street, W.1. 


Peace vigil 


Priest and people of the old St. Pancras 
church recently observed a day of prayer 
for the peace of the world, reports the 
Church Times. 

Watch was kept throughout the day. 


Ban the bombs 


At a meeting of the congregation of St. 
Mary’s, Somers Town, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

‘We the priest and congregation, while 
recognising that war is the outcome of a 
diseased state of society, strongly support, 
as an immediate measure, the Archbishop 
of York’s appeal for international agree- 
ment to ban the use and further production 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs.” 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


writes every week In 


FORWARD 


On sale everywhere — Friday 2d. 


Postal subscription 13s. yearly 


from FORWARD, 26 Civic 
Street, Glasgow, C.4. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to distribute more PEACE NEWS 
*% 


There is no limit to the number 
of copies we may print, 

But there is a limit to the extra 
copies we can afford to speculate 
over and above regular sales 
HELP US TO GIVE YOU 
MAXIMUM SERVICE BY:— 


(a) Order your extra copies not 


later than the Monday before 
publication. 

(b) Place a regular order for extra 
copies: PN for free distribution 


aliowed at 18s. 6d. doz. plus postage 
4d.; for sale at 28. 8d. doz., plus 
postage, discount allowed. 

(a) If you are a postal subscriber add 
a few copies to your supply, no extra 
postage charged if full price paid. 


(d) Order additional copies at 
your newsagent, to be displayed, 
guaranteeing purchase of unsold 
papers. 


THOUSANDS MORE WILL 

BUY PEACE NEWS IF EVERY 

READER IS AN _ ACTIVE 
PEACE WORKER. 


Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


FORMOSA WAR THREAT 


M.P. warns Premier 


PPHE danger of a third world war through 
the situation in Formosa was pointed 


out to the Prime Minister this week in a 


telegram sent by Mr. Fenner hrockway, 
MP. 

‘he telegram continued: “ Despite Presi- 
dent Truman’s request to the contrary, the 
Press reports that Chiang Kai-shek has 
bombed and blockaded the Chinese main- 
land. Nevertheless, General MacArthur has 
made arrangements for the ‘ effective co- 
ordination’ of American and Chiang Kai- 
shek forces against an attack from the 
mainland. As a conseauence, war between 
the Chinese Government, which we have 
recognised, and America, is a grave possi- 
bility. 

“ft pray you to make it clear that British 
support to United Nations action in Korea 
cannot be extended to action, unauthorised 
by the UN against China. 

“ Any other source would be disastrous 
to British influence in India and throughout 
Asia, and might invelve us in world war on 
an issue which we cannot justify.” 


ILP Chairman backs 
Dr. Soper 


PAVID GIBSON, National Chairman of 

the ILP, writing in the Socialist 
Leader makes the following points of 
immediate interest to pacifists: 

“As an absolute pacifist I have never 
aecepted the theory that capitalism would 
be either overcome or maintained by resorts 
te violence on the part of its challengers or 
defenders, and to those on either side, Com- 
munist or Labour, I ask ‘what would be 
the outcome of any clash between you 2’ 

“Ts it now to be accepted that we can 
blast our way to a new social order by the 
annihilating Atom bomb? It is stupid and 
about as practicable as a man dynamiting 
his way into his own home because he can- 
net find the way. 

““Someone* said recently that he would 
rather see the world overrun by Com- 
munism than see it plunged into a third 
world war. I am prepared to add, over- 
run by either capitalism or Communism 
rather than World War Three. 

“We have only one allegience. 
all humanity. 


It is to 


* Dr. Donald Soper. 


Leaders of world 
religions to meet 
in London 


fINHE Convention will be held at Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
SW1, from August 18 to 24, 

It is organised on the initiative of the 
Vedanta Movement, which stands for mu- 
tual understanding between all] religions, 
races and nations, in co-operation with 
various societies and groups. 

The sessisns will be planned as follows: 
addresses by leaders of great religions and 
by leaders of thought in evening sessions; 
interchange of ideas on the foundations of 
peace by various societies, denominations 
and individuals in morning sessions, dis- 
cussions in the afternoons to find a common 
platform and form policies for the world 
activities, and social gatherings. 

The opening session will be presided over 
by Swami Avyaktananda (Chairman, Ve- 
danta Movement), and those who will take 
the chair at the various sessions include 
\Corder Catchpool, Major-Generatk Tun Hia 
Oung (Buddhist Council of Burma), Dr. S. 
M. Abdullah (Imam of Woking Mosque), 
nabbi |. L. Swift, Dr. Joad and Dr. Belden. 

Speakers will include Dr. B. Gregson, Sir 
John Stewart-Wallace, Dr. N. Chi, Roy Wal- 
ker, Stewart Morris, Dr. Maria Rhine, Kai- 
lash Chandra Jain, Rev. Bhikkhu U. Thittila, 
Leslie H. Leslie-Smith, Imam M,. A. Bajwa, 
Albert Morski and many other distinguished 
representatives of world religious and cul- 
tural movements. 


The fee for delegates or individual mem- 
bers is 12s. 6d. for all sessions; for visitors, 
1s. for a single session or 2s. for a whole 
day. Correspondence shoukl be addressed 
to Vyvyen Jenkins, 51 Laneaster Gate, W2. 


S-E LONDON DEMONSTRATION 


The South-East London Women’s Action 
for Peace Movement is to stage a demon- 
stration and publ:c meeting on Saturday, 
August 26, 


“Women with their children, prams, bi- 
cycles, posters, sashes, anything to attract 
attention and make a colourful display are 
urged to meet at the rallying points,” Mrs. 
Pat Sacres of 80 Bargery Road, S.E.6, told 


' Peace News last week. 


LOCUSTS IN KOREA 


O us in the West all wars have 
become ideological; for we are 
so civilised that it would be impos- 
sible for us to take part in them were 
they not so. The latest tragedy in 
Korea is no exception. For us it is 
the cold war .which has overnight 
come to the boil. But what do the 
Koreans think about it ail? 


I have been asking myself that question 
ever since the 38th Parallel was overrun. It 
is hard to get an answer, since peasants are 
notoriously uncommunicative, but not so 
difficult to suggest one. 


The papers and the radio commentators 
to date have said nothing unexpected. In 
terms of retreats and blown bridges, of gal- 
lant rearguard actions and camouflaged 
guerillas, this war and all wars are de- 
scribed. Yet even the firm, untroubled voice 
of the BBC announcer as it moves from one 
military cliche to another cannot quite dis- 
guise the fact that the South Koreans are 
not giving the American troops all the en- 
thusiastic help one might expect. Which 
brings me back to my question: What do the 
Koreans think about it all? 


We know what the Americans think. 
The misguided linking of Formosa with 
South Korea as places to be defended 
against Communist attack does nothing to 
demolish the Russian counter-propaganda, 
and cannot but make the new Chinese 
Government, which has good reason to dis- 
trust the Americans, anyway, regard the 
US attitude with definite hostility. For the 
Americans, this is the moment to call a halt 
to Communist aggression. 


Most people in this country probably 


CONSCRIPTION and CONSCIENCE 


CONFERENCE 


for boys between the ages of 16 - 18 


AT 


FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.|1 


ON 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1950 
from 11 a.m.— 6.30 p.m. 


}1a.m. CONSCRIPTION and CONSCIENCE 
DENIS HAYES 
Followed by 
PICNIC LUNCH, DISCUSSION GROUPS, 
TEA (provided', REPORTS OF GROUPS 


Enquiries and applications to attend to: 
FRIENDS PEACE COMMITTEE 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 


By Bernard Llewellyn 


share the same feeling. We are being 
called to stiffen the sinews and summon up 
the blood: some among us call 1or inspired 
leadership which, today more than ever, 
consists of an adroit use of words that re- 
tain their power to arouse emotion while 
remaining singularly nebulous in_ content. 


For in this war, as in the last and in the 
one before, that troublesome young lady, 
“the democratic way of life” is once again 
needing to be rescued from the lecherous 
claws of the great dragon. 


“We must stop these Communists,” said 
a man to me in a bus the other day. “ They'll 
be over here if we don't.” Not from him 
nor from anyone else have I heard much 
expression of concern for the Koteans wnose 
country is the battleground. 


Peasant’s viewpoint 


I remember once travelling in a slow train 
from Hengyang to Changsha in Central 
China when avtacking Japanese columns 
were a tew miles north of Changsha. The 
train kept on stopping during air-ra.a wa!n- 
ings and we passengers were supposed to 
scatter in the fields. 


On one such occasion I went over to a 
farmer busy harvesting —- so busy that he 
didn’t even look up trom under his wide- 
brimmed hat to see if the bombers were 
coming. I asked him if he wasn’t bothered 
abcut fei chei, the aeroplanes. He grinned 
with the hearty grin of the Chinese peasant. 
“It’s harvest. There’s much to do,” he said. 
And I sensed then, as I had sensed before, 
the phoneyness of the speeches made by the 
generals and the officials for public con- 
sumption abroad. - 

Probably it is much the same in Korea. 
Perhaps this is a war for democracy—but 
it’s not to the Korean peasant. To him the 
words which give the war its authority are 
meaningless. The 38th Parallel was not 
his idea. 


He is being liberated: he igs being en- | 


slaved. What is the difference? What 
difference will such grandiloquence make 
to the hard, inescapable bitterness and the 
unspeakable tragedy of the facts ? 


His fields are overrun; his villages fired. 
Tanks, rockets and bombs are destroying 
a world from which all his simple peasant 
values are derived. As for himself, if he 
haunts his ruined fields he is liable to be 
shot as a disguised guerilla by the jittery 
Americans or be murdered as a spy by the 
Northern forces. 


Why should the Korean farmer care 
enough to fight, if he can possibly dodge 
the battle? He will not win the war: he 
will not lose it. For this, as we have said, 
is a war of ideas; and they are none of his. 
He will- only be immeasurably poorer, 
whatever happens. 


His homeland, the Land of the Morning 
Calm, is given over, as other people’s lands 
have been given over before, to locusts in 
uniform who know how to ravage and de- 
stroy, but not how to build. 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY: Its 
just conceivable that the Russians cou 
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words, meaningless and nonsensical, 1 ¢he 


is equally possible to lose and live, 
peopie of Germany now know. 
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with cups of tea... You may think t 7 
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mg the whole universe to pieces W! 
hydrogen bombs, fi 
Picture Post, Aug. 5, 1950. Ig 
So that if I love, the love must beat upon 
my neighbours, till they too live me 
spirit of love... And how can this & 
in war, when the spirit is against Nes 
17 I love, then I am in direct opposite 
to the priciples of war. If war preva 
I do not love. If love vrevails, there ® 
no war. MM 
—D.H. Lawrence. Letter the f 
+ 
HE sun shone in London bi oa 
‘Sunday afternoon during t : loward 
| meeting in Trafalgar Square, just go /an i 
it shone in Hiroshima five years ®® |istt... ti 
| when the first atom bomb dropped @ Price 
that town, and the last shre to | ace th 
humanity and decency was blow? . 
pieces, not by Germans, Japanesé ie pe tom hi 
Russians, but by the  Englis? When 1 
speaking democracies. Berache 
' 1OVe) 
Yet, there was still someone to ask i” lt Co}, p 
when the meeting was over, that out-WOl! [6f th, j 
p gc be, he Thi 
age-old question: ‘Do you mean that P leould r 
fists advocate peace at any price ?” Lore of's 
_The “price” in the mind of the ques, P 
tioner usually turns out to be “ invas!0™. |fOrce de: 
occupation,” or “loss of freedom”; 50°) [ 
limes 1t is “loss of honour,” in that only he Freedo 
coward would stand by and do not, Mght at 1 
wnue an “ innocent chila ” is knocked ab® 4 Mbers  ; 
The fact is, that the present conflict, © ‘eued, he 
and hot, between two great powers, pe " “amples 
no comparison whatever to an attack net Hesus Chri 
an innocent and helpless child, and it 15 L tae exam] 
tnat this puerile analogy was scotche life, Sure 
and for all. 4 he Was mc 
Neither side is in the least innocent eo ‘alled Chr 
the odious hypocrisy with which our, ode By 
country has continually justified its “dvs wy re 
and rule” policy on the grounds of altrun ss ing d 
assistance to smaller and helpless natl - ently, 
has worn too thin to be any longer ace sm as 
table to ordinary people, who are the ‘ Top bo 
tims who pay the price of war. , freedom 
3 © sow 
Try a little moral courage! Very 
; 31 8h 
It is now completely clear that war ona ell de 
not and cannot bring peace, and the ¥ 4gina 
iajority ot people today are uneasily 2" 49 ,tt is mo 
of it. But, along with Mr. Murry, they M4 Views 
not know what to do about a possible sag pres of 
vasion other than to fight it, with the wore ye as ir 
weapons, or, if possible, bigger an me frlice : 
horribly devastating weapons than by’ Way 
enemy. Ke” tye de 
It is never taken into consideration a tg “¢ ken 
a little commonsense, a little willingner al ie a 
find a point of agreement, a_ little Ping Sete 
courage to admit the wrong done in vate ‘dj ally 
the atom bomb and then refusing t0 sight Ustity 
the secret or destroy the stock-pile, mst What 
put an end to the tear, and to the P th 
vility of invasion. att The | 
Nor is consideration given to the “oy Pnsigns 
x try hay er 
that a war fought to save this count’; nt batt it ha: 
any other, from Communist invasion, bay 2¢con 
end in defeat, so that the total result "ine ji Micipat; 
be, not only war, but subordinaion ie tur 
tyranny of an invader as well. 0 lg ctacy 
Mr, Churchill once rallied the peoP!*yy | "8rd pe 
Britain with the passionate patrioti¢ nly id have | 
“victory or death,” but these are... it ow tha 


